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AT THE CRIB 


OHN DEVINE leant wearily against the mantel in 

J the little drawing room. He had just entered the 

house and had not yet removed his overcoat. 

Several parcels lay at his feet on the hearthrug, 

just as he had dropped them. Maria, a middle-aged 

domestic, came in presently with fresh coal, and glanced 
sharply at him. 

“Is the boy asleep, Maria?” he asked, in a listless 
tone. 

“ Oh, yes, sir, long ago, sir,” and she permitted a tinge 
of reproach to creep into her voice. 

“ It does not matter,” he said; and he spoke as one 
relieved from a duty. After a pause he added, ‘‘ Call me 
for early Mass, Maria.” 

“ Yes, sir,” in a glad, cheerful voice, “ and your supper 
is in the dining room now.’ 

He followed, still listlessly, to the dining room, and 
seated himself at the well-supplied table. He felt dull, 
inert, passively resentful against fate: it was the mood 
in which he had.come back from his wife’s funeral three 
months ago. He wondered stupidly as he looked at her 
empty chair how it was that he did not miss her more. 
To-night he had gone to confession, partly because it 
was Christmas Eve, and old habits are strong for good or. 
evil; but there was no resignation in his heart. Why 
could they not be left alone to their happiness? A year 
ago to-night and she had sat there with the boy on her 
knee, singing from a heart full of joy. And then, lulled 
by the heat, the boy had dropped asleep muttering drowsily 
his determination to wait up for Santa Claus. He re- 
membered how together they had placed the child in his 
cot: and he had helped her to fix the little Crib so that 
the sight of the Infant Saviour would be the first thing 
to greet the waking eyes of their son on Christmas Morn. 
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“ We must teach him the lesson of the Crib,” she had said. 

“ But he will understand it better next year.” 

So! this was next year, and God had taken her away 
from the two who wanted her. The lesson of the Crib! 
he did not know it; he did not want, anyhow, to teach 
it to his son. He would be kind to the child, but he 
could not care as he had cared; his heart was frozen ; 
there was no meaning in life since Mary died. He ate 
and drank, but did not feel comforted; then went up- 
stairs. The boy lay asleep with one arm round a little 
toy rabbit ; it had been one of the gifts of Santa Claus a 
year ago. “Perhaps,” his mother had said, ‘‘ Santa would 
bring a rocking horse next time.” 

The rocking-horse was standing on the hearthrug now, 
with many another thing.to delight the heart of a boy of 
six; but there was no Crib. 

The little figures were packed in a box in Mary’s trunk. 
John hesitated a moment, then went to the corner where 
it stood, and unlocked it. Dear, intimate things were 
here that he could not give away: bits of lace that she 
had prized, a little work-box that he had given her long 
ago, some unfinished needlework, that sent a dull pang 
through his heart. Then a jewel-box with a few trinkets, 
in it was the bracelet he had given her on last Christmas 
night. He remembered how, alternately, she looked 
pleased at his kindness and fretted at his extravagance. 

He lifted the lid of a battered money-box. How scarce , 
how pitifully few, had been the coins that it had ever 
contained. To-night he could stuff it to overflowing and 
not feel the cost. But what use was a position that 
brought only wealth? Bitter sorrow rose in his heart 
and keen resentment swept away the dull anguish of the 
past months. Why had God not taken the boy and left 
Mary? He could have spared the child. ‘ 

He lifted out at length the box in which he had placed 
carefully the little figures, and took them out one by 
one, his bitterness growing and swelling the while. But 
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he went on with his work. Let the boy take what delight 
or comfort he might in the Crib. He lifted the statues 
from the little altar, casting a fleeting glance as he did 
so at the picture of the Madonna and Child that hung 
above it. Then he went downstairs to the kitchen and 
surprised Maria in tears. 

“ Straw, is it ? ” she asked. “ What kind of straw?” 
hastily turning away and wiping her, eyes. 

“ For the Crib,” he said. 

She got some in which the toys had been packed and 
gave it to him. 

“Thank God and His holy Mother this blessed night,” 
she said, “ that he’s wakening up again. Sure, I knew. 
the missus would be praying for him,” and her tears fell 
again. 

The Crib was arranged with the little lights glowing 
in front, and John’s lips were set tight. In his hand 
he held a folded slip of paper yet unopened. .It had fallen 
out of the box. With a hand that shook he unfolded it. 

“Say ‘God’s will be done,’ to-night, John,” it ran, 
“ He knows best always.” 

That was all. The words danced up and down as he 
read. He looked at the Crib. and the figures were blurred ; 
he glanced unseeingly at the Madonna. The band of 
bitterness that had held his grief in check burst. He 
flung himself on his knees beside his boy’s cot. - 

“ God’s will be done,” he said, “ now and for evermore. 
But oh, Mary ! aI { Mary |” 


He opened his eyes. There was a feeling of ‘peace at 
his heart. Mary had come to him; her sweet womanly 
presence had soothed and cheered him as it had done 
many a time before. He feared almost to stir, for the 
touch of her hand was on his hair, still in light familiar 
caress. 

Suddenly the boy sat up and looked around him piteously. 
| The lamp was sfill burning brightly, but the fire had died 
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to ashes. The childish eyes sought every corner of the 
room. 

“ Mammy ! Mammy !”’ he called, softly. 

John started up, wide awake now. ‘‘ Hush, Dermot, 
hush,” he said brokenly, clasping the little hand that he 
had held through the night. “ Mammy cannot come.” 

‘““Mammy can,” said the boy, positively. ‘‘ Santa Claus 
did bring her ’cos I asked him.” 

“ She is up in heaven,“ John said. ” She will come for 
Dermot and daddy, some day.” 

.“ But I want her now—now,” sobbed the child. ‘‘ She. 
was in here with you, sittin’ there,” pointing to the chair. 

So, the boy had dreamed, too. John stroked the curls 
with a new tenderness and, wrapping up the child warmly, 
- lifted him in his arms. 

He showed the rocking-horse, and N oah’s ark, and the 
woolly sheep, but the child was comforted only for a 
moment. 

“Want to show them to Mammy,” he said. “ Bring 
me to Mammy.” 

“ Bring me to Mammy.” John sat down in his wife’s 
= chair, and held the boy close, close to him. Bring him 
to Mammy ! that would be his life’s work, and he prayed 
God to bless it. = - 

“Tl tell Dermot a story,” he said, and he turned the 
child around so that he could see the Crib. Then in 
low tones he told the story of the little Child, Who was 
born in poverty, and of the Mother, who had naught of 
the world’s wealth to give him. Dermot was naturally 
a generous child. | 

“Tl give Him my coat,” he said, “ and—and—things 
to play with; but he’s too small yet. He’s little—little, 
like the baby that came from heaven and brought away 
my mammy.’ 

How the sharp grief pierced as if a knife were turning 
in the father’s heart! But the boy must be comforted. 

“ Son,” he said, slowly, “ He has no need of such gifts 
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now ; but we'll find out together poor children who want 
food and clothes and toys, and we'll make them happy. 
And then He will be glad.” 

“ But, I want—I want, daddy, to give Him something 

for His own Self.” 
John paused with a lump in his throat. How young and 
soft and frail the boy was to learn renunciation. Then 
he said tensely: “ Shall we give Him—Mammy ? ” 
_ The storm of sobs broke out afresh, and the little curly 
head was turned away from the Crib and hidden on his 
father’s shoulder. 

“ Oh—no—no—no,” came in broken gasps, “ not my 
mammy—not mine. He has His own Mammy.” 

“ But, He wants nothing else—from us.” 

John waited for the storm of sobs to subside, praying 
inwardly for the boy as he had never prayed for himself. 
At last Dermot lifted a little swollen face and turned it to 
the Crib: but he clutched tightly still at his father’s coat. 

“ Baby Jesus,” said the childish voice, “‘’Cos You want 
my mammy—You can have her—for—for—’”’ there was 
a sob, but it went bravely—‘“ for a loan.” 

Father and son sat motionless. The boy fell asleep 
at length, and perhaps dreamt again of his mother. John 
stayed awake, pondering. Life took on new meaning 
for him in his silent vigil before the Crib. Joy had come 
and gone, and sorrow had come, and he could not but 
think what it meant ; but he accepted his cross resignedly, 
even cheerfully. He would meet Mary some day—but he 
did not wish it to be soon. He wanted to do so much in 
this world first. Thank God for the wealth that meant 
power to do good! Then there was the boy—above and 
beyond all, the bov. The boy with a man’s life stretching 
broad and long before his liitle feet. But his mother in 
heaven would guide him, better perhaps than she could 
on earth. God always knows best. He knelt before the 
Crib and prayed. “Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
‘in Heaven.” 
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idly clasped behind her crisp dark head, her 

eyes apparently fixed on vacancy. Irish eyes 

| they were, star-like, black-lashed, that first saw 

the light in “ that little place called Ireland, far away, so’ 
far away |” 

Far away from her then in al] truth, for it is a far cry 
= from a palatial mansion in Fifth Avenue to the little 
fishing village of Derreen, nestling under the Kerry hills 
within sound of the sonorous Atlantic breakers. 

And yet how plainly she could see it still—the range of 
purple peaks bounding the southern horizon, the stretch 
of brilliant sunset sky, the strip of yellow sand on to which 
the waves were foaming in noisy surge, when Phil and she 
took their last stroll together along that familiar strand 

It was the evening before she left home, and he had 
asked her once again to marry him. And once again she 
had refused. Gently, certainly, and almost regretfully, 
for she liked him and had known him all her life; but 
firmly, too, for her heart was set on America and the 
good time she was going to have there with her wealthy 
relatives. And, oh, she was so weary of Derreen, of the 
dull house in which she lived with her brother and his | 
wife, and wherein life drowsed along in a daily round of 
humdrum duties and petty interests—if she married 
Phil, things would go on in just the same wearisome 
routine, while here before her opened a tempting sunlit 
way, if novelty and money combined could gild an earthly 
path. | 

An aunt, married to a railroad king in the States, and 
re-visiting her native land the previous year, had quite. 
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fallen in love with her lovely Irish niece; so much so 
indeed that nothing would content her but that Aileen 
must come out to her on a long visit and share in the gaieties 
she was planning for her own daughters. 

And so, whatever her heart may have prompted, the 
desire to see the world that lay beyond those crimsoning 
waves had prevented her from saying “ yes,” to his manly 
pleading. And as for him, he had taken her refusal with 
the stoicism of a man too proud to show his hurt. 

“ You think of nothing now but America,” he had sad. 
' It may not be so delightful or so satisfying as you 
imagine. Perhaps a day will come when you will long for 
Ireland. Remember I shall be waiting for that day, my 
heart and home will be yours for the taking.” 

“ You will soon forget me,” she had asgured him. 

“ Maybe,” had been his curt answer. ‘ 

“ And will you write sometimes, just to tell me Derreen 
news and all that ? ”?” she had asked rather lamely. 

“No,” he had replied with decision, “ I won’t write 
I’m not much of a letter-writer—I’d be sure to say too 
much or too little. But,” with sudden inspiration, “ Pl 
tell you what I’ll do. Ill send you shamrock each year 
for St. Patrick’s Day. As long as the shamrock comes 
you'll know that I’m still waiting for you.” 

And then they had walked back together, few words 
spoken on either side, and he said good-bye to her at the 
lodge gate. Nothing more lover-like than a close hand- 
clasp, a long look, a tremulous “ good-bye” on her part 
and an earnest ‘‘ God bless you !” on his. He had turned 
away without one backward glance; and she, after 
watching his retreating figure for a moment in longing 
indecision, had stumbled up the avenue in the dusk, her 
eyes blinded by tears, and something very like a sharp 
pain at her heart. She had half hoped, half feared, that 
he would come to see her off next morning, but he did not. 

That was five years ago, she was still having her good 
time with her aunt and cousins. And every year since 
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she left Derreen, Phil’s shamrock had brought its message 
of fidelity for St. Patrick’s Day. 

But this year none had come—to-morrow would ‘be the 
17th of March, and the post had brought no little green 
box with its motto in Irish, and its address in Phil’s bold, 
firm handwriting. — 

So he had forgotten at last, and how could she blame 
him, she who was engaged to another man ? 

Phil’s rugged face rose up before her—rugged, but 
honest and manly and with that fascinating mixture of 
earnestness, sympathy and humour characteristic of the 
Celt. Well she knew his true heart in which faith and 
patriotism reigned supreme—herself, as she was well 
content to be, their lesser rival even in the old days, for 
Phil would always be Catholic and Irishman first, ready 
like his forbears, to sacrifice self i in the cause of his pene 
and his country. 

And, oh, how she missed that faithful offering of sham- 
rock. All day long its not coming had depressed and 
disappointed her ; she felt too miserable to accompany her 


relatives to a fashionable gathering, and pleaded a head- 


ache, so that she might be left alone with her thoughts. 
She might more truthfully have pleaded a heartache, she 
said to herself wistfully. 

Her mind wandered back over the five years. That 
first one, in spite of the glamour and dissipation of society 
how faithfully she had adhered to the good old practices 
—monthly Confession and Holy Communion, the Rosary, 
even occasional week-day Mass. The second year she 
=- had not been quite so faithful. And during the succeeding 
ones, how often the small hours of a Sunday morning saw 
her returning from a dance, and how often, too, she had 
overslept after the previous night’s fatigue, and had conse- 
quently missed a Mass of obligation. She had not been 
to Confession for over a twelvemonth. Good God! How 
far she had wandered from the path she had hoped to 
tread on leaving school ! 
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Meanwhile her uncle-in-law had died. He, too, had 
loved the' winsome Irish girl as much as if she were his 
‘own daughter, and he had provided for her handsomely 
in his will—she was no longer a practically penniless 
orphan, but almost an heiress in a small way. 

This last year she had become engaged to one of the 
most eligible men in her aunt’s smart set—a brilliant, 
hard, cute Yankee, with boundless ambition and a soul 
no whit above his dollars. She wondered why he had 
singled her out for his ardent attentions from their very 
first meeting ; in her innocence she did not realise how 
very lovely she was; nor how, on that account, he 
coveted her as a fitting mistress for his princely establish- 
ments, She wondered also why she was going to marry 
him. . 

“I meant you to be my wife from the first moment I | 
saw you,” he had told her when she accepted him. “ To 
begin with, you did not like me nor my Yankee ways. 
But I always get what I want, and since in this case it 
‘was your own adorable self, I was content to wait even 
through five long years.” 

And now they were to be married in a few months’ 
time—his costly engagement ring flashed on her slim 
third finger—and the nearer the nuptial day came, the 
more her better nature revolted at the thought of linking 
her lot with his. Oh, how, how could she go through 
with it ? | : 

She glanced listlessly at the post which had been brought > 
to her an hour before and which, since there was no little 
green box, did not interest her in the least, though the 
letter lying on top was from her betrothed husband, . 
There was a ‘ Catholic Bulletin,’ too ; occasional numbers 
had been sent her by her sister-in-law, but. after glancing 
through them, she had put them away out of sight. She 
was afraid to read them, afraid that their pages, breathing 
- of Faith and of Ireland, might awaken her better self 
once more, and stir her conscience into revolt against the 
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almost creedless life she was leading, a life that would 
be more creedless still, as she very well knew, when it 
was joined to that of Harry Parminter. © 

She put his letter aside as she wearily glanced through 
her correspondence, took up the ‘ Bulletin,’ and slit its 
wrapper. She had not even looked at the address until 
now. But, why, how was this! the address was in Phil’s 
well-remembered writing. And, as she turned over the 
pages breathlessly, a dried spray of shamrock fell out ! 

So he still loved her, he was still waiting for her in that 
old grey house by the sea—dear, dear Phil! The dark 
eyes filled with tears, and presently the tears dropped hot 
and heavy on to the slim fingers that held the withered 
green spray so caressingly. 

Oh, that she were free to go back to him and to Ireland ! 
Too late, alas, too late, she knew that her happiness lay 
in his hands. With him, even lonely Derreen might be 
a fairyland of delight—without him, the richest gifts that 
the world could offer were worthless. And how useful 
her money could be, what improvements they would plan 
together for the betterment of his impoverished ancestral . 
acres. But then, if he was poor, he was also proud; he 
would never marry her now when she had all that money. 
Why should their lives be spoilt for that, why need he 
know, till afterwards, why should she not go back to the 
heart and home he had so often offered her? He told 
her they would be always hers for the taking. 

Quickly she made up her mind. She collected Harry 
Parminter’s many gifts, including the gorgeous ring, and 
made them into a packet, enclosing a short but absolutely 
decisive letter: Their engagement was at an end, it had 
been a mistake from the commencement. She depended 
on his good taste and manliness not to try and see her 
again ; nothing he could say would alter her decision. 

This done, a great weight seemed to be lifted off her 
mind She sat down calmly to await the return of her 
‘aunt and cousins. Her plans were already made: She 
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would despatch that packet on the morrow by a trusty 
messenger. - By the time Parminter received it, if he still 
had the bad taste to seek to hold her to her promise, she 
would be sheltered from his importunities in a safe 
sanctuary. There was a certain Convent in New York 
which ‘she had often visited while faith and practice were 
yet strong ; she knew she might go there to make a week’s 
retreat—in no other way could she begin the new and 
better iife that she trusted lay bright and promising 
befcre her. 

And, please God, ere March had sped to its close, she 
would be on hcr way back to Ireland and to Phil. 


THE EGG TRUST 


table laid, and the dearest little woman in the 

world waiting at the door to welcome you; what 

more cheering and delightful finish to a day spent 
‘in responsible and exhausting toil ? 

I told myself hundreds of times I was a fortunate man, 
and this is a happy evening with Christmas just upon us :. 
I can finish my work and take a few days’ rest. I get 
rid of my heavy coat, rush upstairs to get into a favourite 
lounge suit—very much worn and frayed at the ends; 
still comfortable and easy to get on with, as all old friends 
are, and come downstairs. 

The dearest little woman in the world beckons me to 
look into an inner room where our three cherubs are 
busily engaged—one hanging up her stockings for Santa 
Claus, the other reading an awfully silly fairy book, 
and the third hard at work making a Crib. I am afraid 
that Crib would shock the orthodox, for everything was 
in it: Peter Pan, Noah, fat sheep that stared at you, 
daring aviators and other strange blends; but, sure, we 
would not check the juvenile fancy, for we knew that, 
strange as it was, this little offering would be pleasing to 
the Infant in the manger. 

We close the door noiselessly and get back to dinner, 
after which Mary, who knows my little ways, plays on 
the piano a little of my favourite composers: a bit from 
Chopin, and Grieg ; a touch of Wagner, and, by way of 
. contrast, a little nonsense. 

Then-I smoke, and Mary doesn’t mind if it harms the 
curtains or not, so long as I am pleased. 

The playing goes on and I am working out a little idea 
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in my mind. Away from the daily work I have been 
utilising odds and ends of experiences and shaping them 
into articles which a magazine has been taking from me, 
It has been rather profitable, too, but I have not said a 
word to Mary yet. I am going to give her a surprise. 
I get out writing materials and am tapping my forehead 
to stimulate thought when the playing ceases, and Mary 
comes over : 

“ You’re tired, child,” she says as she kisses me. You 
know, that’s her way. When she talks like that to me, 
I feel like a small boy in a bib and short pants, and I know 
she knows it. She walks about the room looking curiously 
at me: “ Have you noticed anything special, Harry ? ” 

she says. 
“Tve been noticing you all the time, dear, and that 
pretty blouse you’re wearing !|”’ 

‘ Silly boy ! why that’s the old one. I’ve touched it 
up and put that bit of ribbon there; I just wondered 
whether you’d be so watchful. But that’s not what I 
wanted you to notice.” 

Her eyes were sparkling with excitement as she came 
over to me. We were standing before the fire; as our 
eyes met, I seemed to see again that eventful evening 
when, poor and all as I was, she accepted me. There was 
no conservatory, nor strains of music ; it was very prosaic, 
but it was paradise to me where she was. It was just 
outside her house, and the rain was falling, but we did 
not mind. We loved each other, and were ready to face 
the world, hand in hand. And our love and trust were 
rewarded. Things had prospered ; the home was happy ; 
the kiddies were there, and Mary was there. I look into 
her dear eyes ani see reflected the truth, honour and 
loveliness of a good woman’s soul. 

“ Well, dearest, what’s the great mystery ? ” 

She moves to a corner of the room; there is something 
concealed from view; she draws away the covering and 
looks at me triumphantly. 
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“ A sewing-machine !” she exclaims. 

“ Yes, dear, sew it seams |” 

She is so absorbed, this brilliant corruscation passes 
unnoticed. I act Boswell to myself and take a mental 
note of the flash. 

“ You see, Harry dear, it’s like this — ” she is standing 
near me just as in the happy irresponsible days—‘‘ there’s 
a lot of sewing and mending and patching to be done. ` 
Men, of course, don’t know anything of these things, 
they’re out all day fighting the battle of life, and can’t be 
bothered with such paltry matters when they come home. 
An agent called here to-day and I was ‘ gone’ about the 
machine. It’s {6 cash down.” 

With Christmas coming on, I knew that the bank 
balance needed addition, not substraction. Mary guessed 
my thoughts. 

- “ Of course, dear, I could pay by instalments; but 
that would mean a lot more, so I accepted at the cash 
down.” 

There is nothing I would not do to add to this dear 
creature’s happiness. Has she not loved me and toiled, 
worked and laboured? Her dear hand gently ruffles my 
hair :— 

“ Of course, Harry, I’m not going to ask you for that 
money without contributing my share also. I’ve worked 
out a little scheme and propose to pay you back, say six 
shillings a week, out of the egg money | ” | 

Oh, Mary! financier and hen-fancier! Being in the. 
country we had utilised a fine patch of ground for a 
poultry run, and Mary’s efforts were very successful and 
remunerative. | 

I. made a rapid calculation. Our dozen hens were 
responding nobly to the call of duty. Christmas was 
upon us. Before long the debt would be cleared off, and 
the matter would be at an end. 

Did I hear someone say mercenary wretch! It sounded 
like merc hen-nery, but that would be too hopeless, 
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Mary’s hennery! Equally hopeless. Ah! how little you 
know me. I would maintain the pretence of taking these 
weekly payments, but at Easter time I should spring my 
- surprise and give Mary a week’s holiday in Killarney and 
get her such a duck of a bonnet that all else would be 
forgotten. 

The weather was setting in for a good old-fashioned 
Christmas, hard, crisp, jolly. We were decorating the 
house, putting up the holly and ivy ; the children’s Crib 
was in the window on the landing; mistletoe was hung 
up in cunning corners, for my brother Alf was coming 
from London, and I knew when he was last over he was 
smitten. A jolly little girl from the city had set the charm. 
So Mary, thoughtful soul, who had not forgotten her own 
_ early days—nor had I !—said we must have her with us 
for the holidays; and who knew but that Cupid might 
be helped before the New Year. 

When I returned on Saturday I found a pink envelope 
on my plate. It was heavy. Money! Perhaps a fee 
from one of my patients. Let me see! “ To dear Harry 
from the Egg Trust.” 

Mary | God bless you, dear, thoughtful, faithful soul ! 
She is at the door looking at me with a triumphant smile. 

I keep up the pretence and draw out a pass-book which 
has a very prosaic debit and credit statement, “ To 
Sewing Machine, £6”; and so I write down, “ By first 
instalment, six shillings.” 

I assume a steady, businesslike air whilst going through 
this performance, and hand her the pass-book. As we 
are under the mistletoe we kiss hands—so timid have we 
grown !—for old time’s sake, then go off to have a romp 
with the children, and see that all preparations for Santa 
Claus are complete. 

Christmas Day dawns: glorious hard frost, ice, snow, 
the whole country metamorphosed. My brother Alf and 
the pretty girl from the city have arrived, and Mary, 
dear thoughtful soul, has told them to go up and see the 
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decorations. There’s the bunch of mistletoe half way up 
the stairs, so I depend on Alf to make this interesting 
fact known to his fair companion. 

Our maid has brought us the cheerful news that the ` 
hens have suffered from absent-mindedness. There are 
no eggs in the nest ! 

Christmas is past and we are well on to Easter and with 
a strange cussedness the hens have refused to work. The 
pass-book has long since been burned, and that’s how this 
story comes to be written ! 


FANNY’S FOLLY 


the ‘ Floradora’’ waltzes. It was on Monday 

morning, and the market was not yet over. But 

the shop downstairs was full of customers, and 
Fanny knew well that her presence would be welcomed 
by her mother behind the drapery counter or by Mary 
Ann in the kitchen, but she meant to “cut all that.” 
On the strength of a fine figure, a pretty face and shapely 
hands, Fanny O’Shaughnessy was determined to become 
a lady. 

To accomplish this desirable end she had insisted on 
being sent to a boarding school in England. Here she 
had spent three years—enough to unsettle her mind 
thoroughly but not enough‘ to re-settle it again. She 
had a smattering of many subjects, but a knowledge of 
or love for none. She had taken little or no pains to speak 
English correctly: but had gone to infinite trouble in 
acquiring the English accent, which sat very oddly on 
the top of a soft Irish voice. She toyed with fancy work, 
but sent out her plain sewing : and always kept her mend- 
ing and darning for holiday time, when she could impose 
it on a fond, foolish mother. Her manners were perfect, — 
but since they were meant to hide rather than to express 
her character, they rang false and hollow. With the 
very atmosphere of the school she had imbibed a respect 
for English superiority, and a contempt for the Irish as 
an inferior race. She felt. thoroughly ashamed of her 
parents, and hated her own position—or rather her want 
of position in society—and she sought to improve it by 
wearing a silk blouse, cheap jewellery, and sitting in an 
untidy room to play the piano during the morning hours. 

2I 


Foie sat down to the piano and tinkled away at 
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What a hole it was to live in she thought the while she 
rattled on the ancient instrument ; there was no one here 
to appreciate music, she said to herself, as she peeped from 
behind the curtains to see if the groups on the footpath 
had stopped speaking in order to listen to her. But they 
seemed quite indifferent. Mary Ann, entering without 
knocking and unceremoniously interrupting her, irritated 
her nerves, and she banged the piano. A picture flashed 
across her mind of the long wide recreation hall, with its 
polished hardwood floors and pictured walls—the girls, 
some moving in the mazes of the dance, others bending 
over their gaily-coloured needlework; the long French 
windows opening on to spacious grounds, and wooded 
avenues, and the little lake where the swans floated among 
the water lilies. Her heart was sore for it all. She looked 
with disgust at the shabby old furniture bought at auctions 
many years ago—the cheap flaunting prints, the common 
wall-paper and the soiled worn carpet. She folded her 
white hands and looked around her in dismay. What, 
oh, what would happen if ariy of her whilom English . 
acquaintances should happen to find out the kind of a | 
house she dwelt in. She turned hot and cold by turns 
at the thought. l | 
Gazing listlessly through the window, she saw a young 
girl mounted on a pony and followed by a groom riding 
past. It was Miss Daly, the daughter of one of the county 
families. Fanny’s discontent grew deeper. She was as 
handsome as Miss Daly, she thought, as well educated, - 
quite as rich, but Miss Daly was no nearer recognising 
her as an equal now than if she had never gone to school : 
never would recognise her, in fact, for few are more con- 
servative than the old county families in the West. So 
the slow day passed for Fanny in the drawingroom, doing 
` fancy work and trying to improve her mind by reading 
Dickens, which, in truth, she found inexpressibly dreary 
and uninteresting. A walk along muddy roads accom- 
panied by her dog did not add very much to the excite- 
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ment of her life. Her mother sitting behind the counter 
and chatting affably of serges, calicoes and tweeds her 
father behind the bar, even her younger sister, Mary, 
who had been kept from school to help Mary Ann in the 
kitchen, were all happier than hapless Fanny. She felt 
that her surroundings were common and sordid to the 
last degree, and she pitied herself who seemed to have no 
part in the scheme of things. 


Fanny one day felt absolutely humiliated. The unex- 
pected had happened : an English friend of hers had come 
to visit Miss Daly, and had inquired eagerly of Faa— 
fair Faa Shanassee—who lived in the neighbourhood. She 
held stoutly to her opinion that there was such a person, 
the daughter of a landed proprietor, a girl who had also 
expectations from a rich uncle in Australia: her family, 
she thought, was foreign—Norman-French, or perhaps 
Spanish—a peculiar name. Faa looked rather foreign ; 
but ere she had finished her description of her friend Faa, 
old Mr. Daly collapsed with a “ Patsy Shaughnessy’s 
daughter, Fanny, as I live.” But when the story reached 
Patsy’s ears, his wrath was unbounded. That Fanny 
should have been ashamed of the name her mother bore 
and that his own mother had borne was possible—that 
she should have been ashamed of his own and pretended 
that he had been of foreign origin was beyond the bounds 
of possibility. ‘‘ Norman-French, was I ?—whatever that 
is ”—he said indignantly to his wife, “ one of the genuine 
stock of the country compared to a frog-eating French- 
man,” and he announced his intention of never sending 
Mary away to any boarding school. So it was gentle, 
unselfish Mary who suffered for the faults of her elder 
sister. Her father said he thought that they had made a 
mistake in educating Fanny as they did. Her mother 
agreed with a sigh. Fanny had been a sore disappoint- 
ment to her motherly hopes. She had hoped that her 
handsome daughter would have made a good match, 
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But Fanny looked with scorn on men of her father’s 
position in life; she meant to marry a professional 
gentleman, or none at all: failing that she would emigrate 
to her Uncle Pat in Australia. 

The local doctor, who was a bachelor, called once. 
She talked vaguely of Dickens and misquoted a line or 
two from Tennyson apropos of nothing in particular, and 
tried him with the “ Maiden’s Prayer,” but he had not 
been sufficiently attracted to call again. Nay, he was on 
the point of marriage with Nora Murphy, who was only 
a farmer’s daughter. Fanny saw sometimes suitors she 
would have liked; they rode to the hounds, and they 
drove by to the Protestant church on Sunday, or they 
came to the hotel for the fishing season, or whirled by in 
motor cars. They were all alike in one respect—ignoring 
her very existence. Farny’s heart was out of tune with 
the lovely June evening, as she strolled along the hedge- 
bordered high road. Everything was wrong. Her cheek 
burned, as she thought of the half-amused, half-con- 
temptuous look of recognition with which Miss Daly 
favoured her when they met, or that other bitter day when 
her one-time friend had passed her with the bow one 
gives to an inferior. What could one do with an impossible 
name like Fanny Shaughnessy except to fix it up a little, 
and her father was a landed proprietor, though his acres 
were by no means broad. 

When Fanny was particularly out of tune with every- 
thing, her -feet led her instinctively along this road, as 
far as the farmhouse where Nora Murphy reigned as 
mistress. She did not guess it as yet, but it was Nora’s 
brother Jim that attracted her. They had been friends 
in childhood and early youth, when she had sung the 
“* Jackets green ” and he had followed with “ Dear Land.” 

The memory of those days was strong on her now as 
she sank into the cosy armchair, and looked around with 
a sense of rest and peace at the well-filled bookcase, 
the open piano, the writing table, the bowl of roses fresh 
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from Nora’s garden: the sense of orderliness and comfort 
within and without impressed her, and she wondered, not 
for the first time, how Nora managed it all. Nora was a 
well-educated, refined girl; doing housekeeping and 
farming, Fanny supposed, came natural to her. Herein 
she made a great mistake : a sense of duty was the strongest 
factor in Nora’s character ; it was allied to a sweet disposi- 
tion and a tenacious will. She had worked hard and 
studied hard; Jim said laughingly that she could write 
text-books on bee-keeping and horticulture, not to mention 
poultry. Still she was a very light-hearted girl, and was 
never held down by a sense of her own importance. Jim 
and Nora unconsciously drew Fanny back to her own 
people again. Nora’s wedding-day was not far off now 
and Jim spoke of his loneliness. Later on, as they walked 
home together, Fanny knew that she could become mistress 
of the farmhouse. She was astonished at the gladness 
she felt. The peaceful happy life among her own people 
drew her strangely, strongly ; and Jim was a true man :. 
the best in her answered to his call. But the revulsion 
came quickly enough when she reached home. All her 
_ education to end in this—to marry a farmer, and settle 
down among bees and cabbage. What use to know how 
to enter and leave a carriage gracefully when she would 
never have anything better than a sidecar. And waltzing: 
he knew nothing but a reel: he wore a medal won at a 
feis for step-dancing: and his brown hands—and his 
_ accent—and his Irish! Irish was all right in London-or 
Dublin, where it was a respectable hobby—but down here 
it lowered one. She lashed herself into a rage over Jim’s 
shortcomings. She never would sink to the level of a 
common farmer’s wife—she would emigrate to her Uncle 
Pat first ! | 


In far-off Australia Fanny is working out her destiny. 
Sometimes at night she lifts tired eyes to the unfamiliar 
stars, and clasps her toil-hardened hands. She is lonely 
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—so lonely—but it is not for her ambitions—not for the 
graces and pleasures that were associated with her life at 
school. It is not England that calls now but Ireland. 
She sees pictures of her dead mother and father, the village 
street that she will tread no more—but the pain is sharpest 
when she thinks of a golden evening in June, the sunny 
farmhouse, the scent of the roses and th: woodbine, the 
song of the bird overhead, and Jim’s voice waking the 
echoes in her heart, as its memory wake; them now across 
the breadth of the world and the space of years. Bitterly 
she realises at last’ that she has bartered her birthright, 
and has not got in exchange even the mess of pottage. 


HALLOWE’EN AT KILLEENBEG 


: OW, young people, be off with ye into the kitchen ! 
-Tis cleared up ready for your games, an’ not a 
soul to disturb your fun. Even old Cait is gone . 
off with herself for the evening.” 

Mrs. Murphy, stout, rosy, placid, beamed on her guests 
from the head of the long table, whence she had been 
dispensing tea and hot soda cake for more than an hour,_ 
Needless to say that the tea was yellow with cream and 
that the latter also accounted for the crumbly 
deliciousness of the cake. Amid vast excitement the 
ring had been found by Peg, the only daughter of the 
house, who had the reputation of being at once the 
prettiest and coyest girl in the whole countryside, while 
her fortune, as was well known, easily ran into four 
figures. = 

“ Be off with ye now!” repeated M's. Murphy, as the 
~ young people still lingered round the tea-table. ‘ Be off 
with ye, I say. ’Tisn’t often I have Aunt Honoria here’ 
with me, and ’tis a fine seanchus we mean to have all to 
ourselves. Peg, a leanbh, hand me down my knitting, 
an’ I’ll feel that I’m of some use while I’m talking.” 

Peg brought the knitting, and then joined the move- 
ment of young men and maidens towards the big, wide 
kitchen, that had not altered a whit of its homeliness in 
the many generations of Murphys that had clustered as 
to-night in its roomy ingle-nook. It contained nothing 
so new-fangled as a range—its present mistress liked to 
think that the peat embers on the smooth-bricked hearth 
had not been extinguished for over a hundred years; 
and she was fully persuaded, moreover, that both bread 
and fowls cooked in a bastable oven had a superior flavour 
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to those turned out by the small range in the back kitchen : 

this, by the way, was a concession to Miss Peg, who had 
taken cooking lessons, and occasionally amused herself 
on a wet day by concocting “ airy fairy nothings ” that 
a self-respecting bastable would have burnt to a cinder 
in sheer spite. | 

“You sit beside me, Miss Murphy, now won’t you, 
seeing that I am a stranger and very shy, as you know ? ” 

There was not much shyness in the man, Peg thought 
to herself and perhaps liked him the better for it, as well 
as for the daring siege he was evidently laying to her 
heart and hand though they had only met a few times. 
“ Fortune hunter!’ decided her astute mother, noting — 
his assiduous attentions to Peg during tea. But he had 
far more polish than the young farmers present, was 
almost a dandy in dress, and with his fine Dublin accent 
and city manners was just the man to dazzle the eyes of 
a romantic country-bred girl like Peg Murphy. 

“ But we're not going to sit down yet,” demurred she, 
“ there’s lead to be melted, apples to be peeled, and all 
the other Halloweve customs. You said you'd start the 
games for me, Mollie.” She looked across at her cousin, 
Aunt Honoria’s daughter, a tall, merry-faced girl, 
apparently a prime favourite with all present. As old 
Cait, the dairy-woman, used to say: ‘“‘ Sure Miss Peg 
may be the purtiest, but Miss Mollie has the smile and 
the soft word that would coax the birds off the bushes ! ” 

“ Yes, and I will, too,” answered Mollie. ‘‘ You, Jer’, 
get the front-door key; and, Jack, where’s the lead ? 
Mag, you'd better prepare the saucers, you know what 
to putin them. And, Jim, there’s a good boy, bring down 
a basket of big apples from the loft.” . 

Soon they were all as busy as bees: lead was melted 
by each in turn, and poured through the handle of the 
big key on to the flagged floor, where it lay in glittering 
masses of curious shapes, from which witty Mollie read 
signs and omens of future events. 
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“You'll marry a farmer, after all, Peg,” she called out, 
scanning intently the lead her cousin had just poured 
molten through the key handle. ‘ Here it is, as plain 
as plain—a farmhouse set in the trees, and on the top of 
a hill, too!” 

“ Why a farmhouse, Miss Mollie ? ” it was the Dublin 
medical student who spoke, “ why not a villa residence 
with garden and shrubberies, and just outside Dublin, 
_ maybe ? ” 

“ A farmhouse is quite good enough for Peg,” answered 
. Moilie, rather tartly. She shared her aunt’s dislike of 
Mr. Phil Baldwin. 

“Nothing could be good enough for Miss Murphy !”’ 
he said gallantly, but the compliment was drowned in the 
shrieks of laughter attendant on the girls’ peeling an apple 
without a break, turning round three times, and throwing 
the peel over the left shoulder on to the floor, where its 
curves and lines were supposed to on the initials of 
their future husbands. 

Then came the ordeal of the saucers, five of which were 
placed on the kitchen table, containing, respectively, 
water, garden mould, a scrap of white cambric, a ring, 
and a dried stick. The young people were led successively 
blindfolded to the table, and their future fates read 
according to which saucer they touched. 

“ Water for you, Mr. Baldwin,” Mollie was again the 


seer, ‘“’Tis across the ocean you'll be going from us.” 
‘“‘ Marriage for you, Dick Clery. So go in and win, 
young man |!” 


Dick, it was well known, was genuinely in love with 
Peg, who accorded him nothing but pouts and pertness ; 
- though all the time she really liked him, and knew that 
_her mother’s heart was set on him for a son-in-law. A 
” good, true-hearted fellow he was, and as comfortably 
placed on the Hill House farm as the Murphys themselves 
at Killeenbeg. 

“ Oh, Alice, Alice, the white veil for you, child. ’Tis 
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a dear little nun you'll make, and don’t forget to pray 
for the rest of us, poor worldlings !” The dove-eyed Alice 
flushed happily, as she untied the blindfolding handker- 
chief, and handed it to her sister who came next. 

“ An old maid you'll be, Kitty, a stoir,” laughed the 
Mistress of Ceremonies, as the dark-haired cailin touched 
© the dried stick. “ But I don’t believe it myself, nor do 
you, Jack Fennelly.” | 

Mollie engineered the proceedings so that no one touched 
the mould, meaning early death. She was wise enough 
to know that the least likely persons are often super- 
stitious ; and she would not, in any case, be a party to 
any gloomy omens on such a festive night, though ancient 
observance exacted the presence of the mould, and the 
gruesomeness it entailed. 

Next came the burning of beans in couples, each young 
man placing two beans close together on the hearth, 
from which the glowing embers had just been swept, to 
represent himself and his chosen lady-love. If the beans 
burned out together, it meant marriage; if either hopped 
away it was easy to read fickleness, and desertion. Of 
course, Phil Baldwin burned himself with Peg, and openly 
exulted when the two beans became cinder without 
stirring from each other. Poor Dick Clery’s trial was not 
quite so successful; and, indeed, he had felt out of the 
fun all the evening, while this glib-tongued stranger was 
making the running with Peg. 

Meanwhile, there was a noisy game of snap-apple for 
those who, like Peg’s small brothers, were too young to 
bother about such silly things as love and. matrimony. 
The hands of the old kitchen clock pointed five minutes 
to midnight when Mollie, bending down to Peg who sat 
listening to Baldwin’s flowery compliments, whispered in 
her ear. Peg stood up at once. Was it fancy, thought 
Dick, whose eyes rarely left her face, that she was paler 
than usual, as she paused for an instant in the middle of 
the kitchen, the firelight gilding her yellow hair? Then 
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= she went quickly out with one backward, appealing 
glance at Mollie. 

The latter was in reckless spirits and at once started a 
new and even livelier game than that just concluded by 
the youngsters, amid much noise and laughter. The > 
sonorous voice of the antique timepiece began to strike 
the hour, when a wild shriek rang through the house, 
followed by one fainter and half smothered. Mrs. Murphy 
and Aunt Honoria rushed out of the parlour with more 
speed than anyone would credit them with, their faces 

- blanched, the knitting needles still clattering in their 
trembling hands; the young people crowded into the 
hall, and Mollie sped up the stairs with the fleetness of a 
deer. 

She came down again in a minute, all smiles. | 

- ‘ There’s nothing to be frightened at,” she said, observing 
her mother’s and her aunt’s pallor. “ Peg made a wager 
with me that she’d go upstairs alone as the clock struck 
twelve, and look in the glass to see her future husband’s 
face. Faith, she did look, and saw it, too. Here they 
come |” 

She looked back triumphantly as Dick Clery came down 
the stairs with Peg; the latter half hysterical but wholly 
happy and apparently needing the Support of a stalwart, 
encircling arm. 

Mollie, of course, had planned it all; and at the last 
moment had let Dick into the secret. He, nothing loth, 
slipped out of the kitchen after Peg, stole softly up the 
stairs, and was standing close behind her when she 
timorously looked into the ghostly depths of the mirror. 

All’s wel] that ends well; and Peg’s engagement to 
Dick Clery, announced then and there, was a fitting 
climax to Hallowe’en at Killeenbeg. 


A RAILWAY PARTY 


T was a bright morning in June, old Mother earth 
looked young and blooming in her exquisite summer 
dress of flower and foliage. Through it all on its 
way to Kingsbridge, in gay and almost impudent 

fashion, swept the Killarney express, looking as if it meant 
to fulfil the announcement of a porter who went up and 
down, bell in hand, crying out, ‘‘ This train stops nowhere.” 
However, three gentlemen in one of its first-class smoking 
-~ compartments did not look as if they had taken tickets 
for eternity this time. One, a tall, lank American was 
“ doing ” Ireland, somewhat after the manner of a country- 
man of his who boasted of having “ done Europe in a 
week,” Anyway, judging by his remarks, Ireland was 
not going to “ do ” him. Opposite him sat a bright-faced 
young fellow who seemed greatly amused at the Yankee’s 
remarks, and often had to put him on the right road in 
the matter of Irish affairs. The third member of the 
company was a tall, elderly man who joined in the con- 
versation occasionally in pleasant holiday fashion, without 
any note of bitterness for either side. It being in the 
days of the Land League, talk, like politics, ran high. 
The Yankee, who seemed to possess a delicate temper, 
was getting hot on the tenants’ side. Just as the train 
flashed past the pretty wayside station of Templemore, 
he interrupted himself to wave a frantic greeting to a 
priest who stood on the platform. 

“My! I’m so sorry this flying machine did not make a 
halt here,” he said, addressing his companions. “ I 
would so like to have a word with Father Byrne. You 
see,” he continued, ‘‘ I was on a visit with him last month, 
and had a right gay time of it. My mother hails from 
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Templemore, and when he was in America, questing in 
behalf of that handsome church you saw when passing, 
we were of some use to him in a strange land. I was 
curious to know if old Ned Tobin who gave him a hurried 
sick call one evening is still alive.” 

“ And do you know Ned?” queried the bright-faced 
youth opposite. “If so, you met the ‘ knowledgeable’ 
man of the neighbourhood; of course he told you he 
‘ thravelled all Ireland.’ ”’ 

“ Well, it did not improve his memory, since he could 
not remember the name of one of his wives.” ° - 

_ “Qh! the old Bluebeard ; that’s no wonder, he had so 
many, but how did you come to know him ? ” : 

“ I was telling you Father Byrne got a sick call, and 
as we were on our way out for a walk, I accompanied 
him. When we got there, Ned was better, but still anxious 
to see the priest ; so when he had finished his ministrations 
he called me in to see the patient, who was an ‘ old Curiosity 
Shop’ in himself. He knew all mother’s people—a tail of 
people, I found since I came to Ireland, long as a wet 
week, After some talk, I asked him if he knew a family 
from Templemore named Purcell. 

““* Let me see,’ said he, pondering deeply for a con- 
siderable time. ‘ Well, as far as I can remember, I think 
I was married to a girl be that name at wan time.’ 
=“ “Oh, blessed hour!’ said I to Father Byrne, as we 

turned homewards, ‘may we not hope for sake of “a 
girl be that name ” that there is :— 


ʻ “Never a chink in the world above, 
Where they listen to words from below.’ 


“ ‘I hope not,’ said the Padre, ‘as I fear one Mrs. Ned . 
would lose a degree or two of bliss, listening to the sad 
truth that “men will forget thee sooner than thou 
imaginest.” But, indeed, I’d expect no better from Ned. 

Some years ago when he lost his third wife, he came to 
| dai 
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me one evening with a real “ God bless us” of a face on 
him, and spun a long tale of woe over the bad times. 
After listening some time I ventured to remark, as 
delicately as I could, how strange it was, his being so 
badly off, considering he married three times and each 
fair dame endowed him with a nice share of ‘the world’s 
goods.’ 

~ “< Well, thrue for yer reverence, thrue! God be 
merciful to them; but then you see,’ said he, looking at 
me like Mrs. Todgers, with the eye of calculation—the 
eye of affection being turned heavenwards in the direction 
of his dear departed ones—‘ between the comin’ in of 
them an’ the goin’ out of them a man makes but little 
on them.’ Of course there was nothing left to suggest 
to a sentimentalist of that ilk only a fourth who would not 
require a wedding or a wake.’ ”’ 

When the laughter subsided, the young fellow, who 
was evidently a native of Templemore, said he often 
= remembered his father telling of an incident connected 
with old Ned. It was on a fair day in Templemore and 
there was a great gathering of the clans. Old Ned was 
chief of his clan, and soon there was ructions. His father 
used to say it was the last faction fight fought in that 
part of Ireland, as, thanks to Ned, it was near having 
serious consequences, one of the opposing party having 
had a narrow escape with his life. The result was law. 
During the trial the case went hard against poor Ned. 
When all was nearly over, the judge asked him if he had 
anything to say. He looked in the direction of the injured 
man whose head was bandaged up, and in a tone of sur- 
prise and contempt, quietly remarked: “ Yer honour, 
what kind of a skull was that for a man to bring to a fair ? ” 

“I guess not equal to Ned’s nut-cracker,” said the ~ 
American, as he lit another cigar, and opened a copy of 
The Times. The same American seemed to have the 
gift of perpetual motion, for after a few moments’ silence - 
he started up and handed the paper to the old gentleman 
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of the company with the remark: “‘‘ Beauty’s Home’. 
does not seem safe running at present. See this para- 
graph: ‘Another outrage in Kerry. Cattle maimed near 
Killarney.’ ” ` 

The other glanced at it, and remarked, smiling: “ You 
are not bound to regard articles of that kind as articles 
of faith ; you will be quite safe in the kingdom of Kerry.” 

“ Safe ! of course he will,” broke in the young fellow— 
faith ! my boy, it’s not unlike that chap who was firing 
at the target. Onlookers thought the safest place to 
stand was at the target ; and, as the world is going now- 
a-days, I think Ireland is one of the likeliest places on 
earth for one to escape being murdered.” 

“ Well, I for one am not afraid. Since I came to Ireland - 
I’ve kept my left eye open, and find as a rule those things 
are only paper outrages.” = 

“I often regret,” said the other, “ paper organs of 
that stamp did not live to blow in Saint Patrick’s time: 
he would be sure to banish them with the other sneaks 
from Ireland.” 

“ Well, you see,” said the old man, “ Ireland, or rather 
Ireland’s faith has always been England’s target; but 
so far, thank God, their chance of touching it is as remote 
- as their chance of invading the nearest star. Yet, strange 
to say,” he continued, musingly. ‘ ‘through English misrule 
I’ve come to the greatest joy of life, my Faith.” 

“ Indeed,” said the Yankee, “’tis the last thing good 
I’d expect to come out of it.” 

“ Well, it is true all the same if you’d care to hear it.” 

“ By Jové! we would; ’tisn’t every day one hears in 
Ireland of good coming through alien rule.” 

“It wasn’t their intention, I am sure, so their friend 
below will excuse them. However, be that as it may, 
here is my story :— 

“Tt is now many years since I was present at the most 
pathetic scene of my life. It was at the Limerick junction. 
I was on my way from the Black North to visit an old 
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friend, whose place was not far from the junction. As the 
train slowed into the station a wail of intense grief rose 
up from a crowd of men, women and children on the 
platform. It was not hard to guess its cause. Our poor 
people again on their Via Dolorosa to America. It was a 
sad sight, and few could repress their tears. There they ` 
were, fine stalwart men, and fair modest-looking girls, 
going forth from a land of plenty to—in most cases— 
want and misery. I thought to myself: Ye landlords of 
Ireland, truly you have taken the bread from the children 
and cast it to the dogs. Yes! these rulers of men must 
have their hound and their hunter, but here was their 
game. Human souls done to death in the foul air and 
fouler dens of foreign cities. It was not easy to look with 
the calm eye of debate on a tidal wave of woe like that, 
and I felt if I could lay hands on a few dozen of those 
gentlemen at that particular moment they would find 
more renis in their skin than in their pockets. Whilst 
musing thus bitterly, my friend tipped me on the shoulder, 
and after a warm welcome we. stood spellbound, gazing ~ 
on the scene before us. To him it was nothing new—I 
had never seen its like before, though the curse was so 
common in Ireland. Iwo young men, and a woman whom 
none could doubt was their mother, attracted me most of 
all. Such fine young fellows, champions, no doubt, in 
many a football and hurling match. The three seemed 
lost in each other, and quite unconscious of the bustle 
around. One had his arm round his mother’s neck, 
looking down on her with a world of love and misery in 
his face. The other held her hands in his, and was sobbing 
like a child—the tears of a strong man losing his heaven 
on.earth. She tried to soothe him with whispered words 
of love and hope in his own dear Irish tongue, but they 
broke in tears round her boy’s heart and seemed to rivet 
his grief the more. It was strange to see the woman 
‘apparently so little moved with that wild sea of sorrow 
beating against her. She appeared calmest of the three. 
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Once I thought she would faint, she looked so deadly 
ale. J 

me Suddenly she drew her hands from the boys, and 

from the folds of her dark blue mantle. drew forth a tiny 

statue of the Blessed Virgin. Handing it to her youngest 

son she said with wistful tenderness :— 

“< My keepsake, Brian. Keep it always, and remember, 
next to God Himself, heaven holds no greater ‘treasure 
than His Blessed Mother.’ 

“ The boy kissed it reverently and placed it carefully — 
in his breast pocket. The God-loving instinct in the midst 
of their trouble went home with telling force to my un- 
believing heart, and did for me what the most eloquent 
sermon could never do. The woman’s tone of trust in 
the Good Mother of God, and the man’s reverence for 
the tiny statue—you felt no jewel of earth could equal 
its value in his éyes. Well may the Irish people cherish 
the God-given power of Mary’s love. Its mighty grace 
seems all their own. To Her, through the sorrow of those 
poor people, I owe the happiness of being a Catholic 
to-day. 

“ At length the bell rang: ‘time up.’ Yes, truly it 
was up for many there: never again could they hope to 
meet in this world of time. One last hand-clasp, one 
more kiss, and at last the-boys and their mother had to 
part. Their parting was almost in silence—no language 
is so well understood by a broken heart. The train 
moved away ’mid the parting shouts of some and the 
deep sobs of others. My friend and I turned to look on 
the mother left behind. Standing still. where the sons had 
left her, her eyes were fixed in a hopeless look on the 
fast departing train until it was out of sight. Then with 
a low, wild moan she turned and groped her way to a 
wooden bench near, and flinging her arms on the back 
of the bench she bent her head on them and remained 
quite still. 

“ Most of the poor people around were too full of their 
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own trouble to notice her. However, just as I was- 
approaching to see if I could help in any way, a kindly 
neighbour came up in quest of her, and somebody called 
out: ‘ Mrs. Regan is over there,’ pointing to the forlorn 
figure on the bench. The woman went up softly and 
said: ‘Come home now, Nancy, you must be worn out. 
Mavrone! We must try and get you to take something 
before we go.’ 

* She got no answer. | 

“* Come now,’ she continued, ‘don’t be making your- 
self sick, dear, and the long road before you.’ 

“ Still there was no answer. She bent down and re- 
moved the hood that had fallen over the sobbing face. 
Turning suddenly with a wild cry on the crowd that 
pressed around she called. loudly for someone. 

“ My friend and I drew nearer, but saw at a glance 
the heartbroken woman before us had, in very truth, 
gone home. Nancy Regan was dead. 
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T would be a good thing if you could go away for a 
change ; perhaps you have friends who will help 
. you to do that,” said the kindly nurse to her patient, 
Denis O’Brien, after she had told him that he would 

be able to leave the Infirmary in a few days. 

He had been brought to that institution more dead 
than alive as the result of an accident, and had been 
helpless for many weary weeks: The ever-present longing | 
for the old country, for the old kindly faces and homely 
greetings had deepened into something sharper than 
physical pain as he lay amongst strangers in this strange 
place, where, though so many were sick unto death, there 
was never a crucifix or holy picture on the bare white 
walls, nothing to keep before a man’s mind thoughts of 
the Divine Redeemer and of Her who stood beside Him 
in His agony. 

Ladies came with flowers and tracts, but they spoke 
a language Denis did not understand. 

“ They keep asking me if I am saved, your Reverence,” 
he told the priest who visited the ward, and at times 
brought with him the King of Kings, unattended except | 
by his adoring heart, unrecognised and unwelcomed 
except by the humble, simple soul of some poor labourer 
or workman. “ One of them saw my rosary, and told me 
I was the foolish man to be praying to a woman who 
mightn’t be in Heaven at all. Sure and I asked her how 
she’d look our Lord in the face after saying the like of 
that about His Blessed Mother! There’s times when I 
do be wondering if it’s pagans, or what, they are in this 
country.” 

All that doctors and surgeons could do for Denis had 
been done, and how little that was the nurse refrained 
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from saying. It was time enough for him to know that 
in all probability he was crippled for life, and certainly 
would never be fit for hard work again. 

“Tl be doing very well, nurse, thank you,” he replied, 
evasively ; he did not care to tell her that any friends he 
had were as poor as himself, or poorer, lest that might 
sound like an appeal for help to strangers on whom he 
had no claim, alien as he was in race and creed. . 

The problem to be solved was not how to get change 
of air, but how to pay rent and provide food for his wife 
and family. 

From boyhood he had been familiar with poverty and 
labour, and neither had terrors for him. He had married 
the girl he loved, who, like himself, had come to Glasgow 
from the old country, and they had gone hand in hand 
together through many trials and humble triumphs. 
The coming of the children, Michael and Nora, meant. 
harder work and greater self-denial, but infinitely more 
joy. | : 

Denis had not been home very long before he realised 
the stern fact that his days of energetic effort were over : 
the only post for which he was fit was that of watchman. 
The sympathetic neighbours raised among themselves a 
sum of money which enabled Mrs. O’Brien to hire a knitting- 
machine ; and, struggling through a storm of difficulties 
and disappointments, she succeeded in forming a business 
connection with a few shopkeepers who purchased her 
work at irregular intervals. The wolf was kept from the 
door, but not much farther away, and it was that com- 
bination of circumstances that led to young Michael’s 
joining the great army of toilers as a newsboy. 

A kindly comrade initiated him into his new profession, 
told him the best place for selling specials, and surrendered 
to him a customer who said: “ Keep the change,” on 
wet or cold nights. 

Michael was something of a dreamer, and his mother 
at first suffered agonies of fear, thinking of the perils 
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from motors and the surge of traffic through the streets, 
until her daily act of faith in Divine Providence, her daily 
commendation of her boy to Divine Protection calmed her 
into resignation. | 

One day, Michael stood at a corner with the noon 
edition of The Record, when a man, with hat aslant on 
a brown mop of hair, passed by, came back again, flashed 

a sharp bright glance over the boy’s face and figure, and 
` saluted him with :— 

“Youngster, have you any objection to earning a few | 
shillings in your spare time? I am an artist, and I will 
pay you for posing to me. Can you come to my studio 
to-morrow ? ” 

“ I don’t know what posing means, sir,” replied Michael, 
in the voice that neither exposure nor “crying” papers 
could make harsh or raucous. i 
-< “ Yowll soon learn.. There is my name and address ; 

will you come about one o'clock ? ” 

“ If father and mother will let me,” said Michael, and 
the artist nodded approval and acceptance of the con- 
dition. 

As the card revealed the name of one who was widely 
© known as a master of the art of painting, Michael’s parents 
consented to the proposition, and next day beheld him, 
thrilling with excitement at this venture into the unknown, 
finding his way to a quiet old house in a quiet old square 
where the sparrows held their perpetual parliament. 

The artist awaited him in a long room, one side of- 
which was all window. On a platform was an easel 
supporting a picture in the making; it represented a 
group of boys wading in a stream where the water broke 
in lace like foam over silvery-green boulders, and Michael 
was wanted for the foreground. All he had to do was to 
remain just as the artist placed him, and he did not find 
that difficult. On the studio wall was an engraving 
representing an incident in the life of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, and he feasted his eyes upon it. Something in 
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it fired his imagination, and he forgot that he was posing 
for payment ; he was a loyal clansman on the watch lest 
the enemy sh-uld discover the Prince’s hiding place, and 
take him unawares, and the boy’s ears strained to catch 
the tramp of soldiers and the jingle of accoutrements. 
When he emerged from dreaming it was to think that he 
would like to paint a picture showing the red-coated foe 
flying before the clans, and the wan face of the Prince 
glowing again with hope. : 

The joy and regret which creators feel when the work 
they love is being brought to an end mingled in the artist’s 
heart as his picture neared completion. He had been 
commissioned to paint it by Mr. Condon, the wealthy 
Irish-American, who had recently arrived in Britain 
after years of money-making in the States. From a 
stray word or two dropped by Condon himself the artist 
had gathered something of his history, and discerned 
that on his maturity fell the shadows of an unhappy 
childhood ; who, though he had overcome many disad- 
vantages and surmounted numerous obstacles was, never- 
theless, a witness to the truth that riches of themselves 
do not bestow happiness on their owner. 

Happier was Michael O’Brien hurrying home to add 
to “ mother’s” scanty store an unexpected threepence 
earned by carrying a parcel, and to receive her loving 
kiss. 

The artist had invited Condon to view the picture 
to-day, and when he entered—a long, lean man with a 
thin, sunburned face—it was evident that this was one 
of his dark hours. His expression was melancholy ; he 
nodded silently, and subsided into the first chair, a heap 
of dejection. 

“ What is the good of a picture to me?” he asked; 
~“ after all, I don’t want it, do I? ” 

“Well,” consoled the artist, “ you can present it to 
the nation, and present yourself with something that 
you do want.” 
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“ That has emigrated to the colonies ; or been buried.” 
He sat silent for a few minutes, then with a sudden change 
of tone exclaimed: “ You will think me a perfect savage ! 
May I see the picture? I know it will be a gem.” 

The masterpiece was unveiled. Gazing at it one ex- 
pected almost to feel the fresh breeze, to see the grey 
clouds drift apart, revealing glimpses of glorious blue, 
to hear the laughter of the boys, and the rush of the 
radiant water. One figure stood apart, looking upwards 
as at things hidden from the rest, a youthful visionary 
to whom the winds whispered secrets, and the dark, 
mysterious woods had strange tales to tell. | 

“ Did you paint that face from imagination ? ” 

Condon put the question with quickened breath, his 
eyes lighting up, his hand trembling as he pointed to the 
picture. 

“ No, they are all from life. The owner of that one 
should be a budding poet, but is a newsboy! It is on 
my conscience to get him out of that blind alley of an 
occupation if I can. His parents must be above the 
average, because his speech and his manners are good, 
and his limited apparel is always clean and whole.” 

“ Do you know his name ? ” 


“ Michael O’Brien.” 
“Thank you. Michael, you said 3 a 
“ Yes” 


“ Do you happen to know where Michael lives a 

“His address is 30 Coyle Street, one up, right lobby, — 
third door, which does not suggest palatial premises,” 
replied the artist; he -saw that something had moved 
Condon deeply, and gave his attention to an unnecessary 
re-adjustment of the lights. 

Later, Mr. Condon ascended a certain stair, to the 
_ disturbing of a bevy of lean cats, and groped his way along 
a dark lobby to the third door. Mrs. O’Brien opened it, 
her heart in her ears. Since the hour when a constable 
had called with tidings of the accident to Denis, a strange 
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knock filled her with dread of fresh calamity. The com- 
posure, not to say stolidity, of the present visitor’s 
countenance reassured her. 

“ Are you Mrs. O’Brien ? May I come in ? ” he asked. 
“ I have been seeing a picture for which your son posed, 
and —— ” 

He left the sentence unfinished ; but she understood, 

or thought that she did, that he was another artist who 
` desired Michael’s services, and she invited him to enter. 

His keen eyes took in everything ; he saw the bareness 
of the room, the pictures of Our Lady, and St. Patrick 
on the wall, the table spread with a darned, clean cloth 
and a few spoons, little Nora, pallid of face and golden 
of hair,.nursing a clothes-peg for a doll, the sickly man 
at the fireside, one arm in a sling and a crutch beside him ; 
then, for a minute, he saw nothing at all. Mrs. O’Brien 
offered him a chair, and he sat down, wiping moisture 
from his brow, and holding his lip steady with his teeth. 

“ Your boy is a nice boy, I’m told,” he began; ‘‘ isn’t 
it a pity he should be running about the streets selling 
papers ? ” 

Denis coloured and looked at the ground, but his wife’s 
head went up. 

‘Poor folk have to do with things as things will do 
with them sometimes,” she said, tersely. 

“Hm!” The visitor looked round awkwardly. “ I— 
you—weren’t you just going to have your dinner? Don’t 
let me interrupt you.” 

“ There is no hurry for it,” said Denis. “ It was Mrs. 
O’Brien’s turn to colour. Not for worlds would she have 
this well-clad stranger see of what the dinner consisted. 

He gave a queer laugh, and a series of nods. “ If that 
is Irish hospitality, I’m sorry for it,” said he. “It used 
to be different, though. God be with the old times, when 
it was: ‘Draw up your chair, Mike, there’s enough for 
us all!’ ” 

Denis stared; he choked; he gasped. The hands of 
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the two men clung together, and a great gulf of years 
and change was bridged. 

The thoughts of both went back to earlier days when 
Michael, half-starved drudge of miserly kinsfolk, had 
found peace and pity in Denis’s home; there always, 
‘warm hearts had welcomed him, friendless, forlorn 
orphan as he was, kind voices had comforted him, a 
mother’s sweet compassion enfolded him. When at last 
,he found courage to leave the house of bondage for a 
wider sphere, she it was who had blessed and cheered 
him on the way ; her boy Denis, then a boy such as was 
his own boy now, had said as he pressed a parting gift 
into the toil-roughened hand : 

“ You can always come back to us, Mike, if things go 
wrong out there, and you and I can be working away 
together.” | 

Through the long struggle, in the fierce race for success 
of after years, his dearest hope had been to go back to 
be a prop and stay to her in her old age, an elder brother 
to Denis, to return in some degree the kindness lavished 
on him in his time of need, the sympathy, the tenderness 
which had saved him from sinking into despair, or sullen 
brutishness. And he had come back, he had stood once 
more on Ireland’s holy ground; he had visited the old 
place to find that death had been busy in his absence, 
that old landmarks had been removed, old faces mingled 
with the dust. Over her, the guardian angel of his child- - 
hood, daisies grew. Of Denis, one said that he had sailed 
for New Zealand, another that he was dead, too, a third 
that after his mother’s death, he had gone to- look for 
work in Glasgow. Thither Michael had come in the hope 
of finding him; but he had been lost amidst the flotsam 
and jetsam of the vast city, and Michael had abandoned 
hope of ever discovering what had been his fate, when, 
from the painted canvas, had shone his face, the handsome 
Celtic face with great, dreamy eyes and brows of jet; 
and the quest was ended. 
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“ Yes, Michael is like what I was,” Denis agreed, when 
the explanation had been given. “ We gave him your 
name, for you were all the brother ever I had.” 

It is some time since Michael O’Brien sold newspapers 
in Glasgow’s streets, or posed as an artist’s model. Now 
he is studying the technicalities of painting, and ere 
long will have models posing to him in a studio of his 
own, and the first child of his imagination—the picture 
of Prince Charlie—will come to glorious birth. 

In the old land, where breaths of dew and honey float 
from fertile fields, where the lark sings in the clear, pure 
air above the billowy hills, and the river lies in golden 
pools or foams between the arches of a moss-grown bridge, 
Denis is regaining strength and vigour. Cobwebs may 
drape the knitting-machine for any use his wife need 
make of it. Little Nora is developing dimples, and is 
the very apple of “ Uncle Michael’s’”’ eye. On his once 
sad and solitary life has been set that crown of happiness, 
the power of giving happiness to others. 
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A GOOD HOUSEKEEPER 


HERE was one house on Seaton Road that I specially 
admired. The curtains were always spotless and 

looped back at a very correct angle, showing a 
glimpse of a china flower-pot, containing a plant 

—one of those stiff, spiky kinds, with green glossy leaves. 
Beyond, a mirror flashed and scintillated in the sunlight, 
reflecting back a fancy lamp and various little pieces of 
beleek and other presumable wedding presents. The brasses 
were like an advertisement for the special brand of metal 
polish used, and the neat red and blue tiled step seemed 
to have been polished every day—or perhaps twice a day. 
Once, as I passed by at midday, shortly after the butcher’s 
boy had gone his rounds, I saw the back of a woman 
who was engaged in rubbing out the imprint of his muddy 
boots. She did not look somehow like the mistress of 
that dainty abode. But she was, for I often saw her 
again—chiefly on occasions when I happened to be out 
rather early in the mornings—rubbing a stone on the 
window-sill, or cutting the grass off the little patch in 
front, which was kept so trim that a daisy could never 
dare to lift its head, on pain of being instantly guillotined. 
So spick and span and shining it always looked that some- 
times I got fits of discontent with my own house. I was 
a very young housekeeper then, and went home and 
grumbled at the charwoman, and took wild, fierce fits of 
rubbing and scouring and sand-papering everything I 
owned, including my temper. I even rooted up the wall- 
flowers and other plants importunate flower-girls had 
forced upon me, and sowed grass seed instead (by the bye 
it grew up chicken weed). But it was all no use. I could 
not make my house look like No. 3. | 
After a time, I discovered that the master of No. 3 had 
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a nodding acquaintance with my husband. Jim Maher 
was his name. He seemed big and bluff, and oversized 
for the dainty little house. I wondered sometimes 
why he went out so much alone, seeing that there were 
no children. Perhaps, I thought, my husband would 
leave me neglected at home when we had been four years 
married. 

Then, one day, the laundry-man made me acquainted 
with Mrs. Maher. During my absence he left my bag 
there, and she fetched it down to me. I thanked her, 
feeling conscious of dull brasses. She took occasion to 
remark that she always made up Jim’s collars at home, 
thus doubling their lives. We chatted awhile, and I 
gave open expression to my admiration of her house, 
which I could see pleased her mightily. I meant at the 
same time to distract attention from my own short- 
comings in the laundry line. I purchased a little penny 
book of directions for laundry next day and a polishing 
iron for 3s. 6d., and essayed the task of “ making up” 
some of my husband’s collars, thinking it would be such 
a delightful surprise for him. It was! He said they 
were lovely—that I was wonderful—but, he absolutely 
refused to wear them. He said then that it was because 
he would not encourage me to work so hard. I think 
now it was because, though they were shiny, they were 
not quite so firm as they ought to be, and even had a 
few little specks here and there. 

I continued to admire Mrs. Maher and imitate her 
housekeeping—at a far-off distance. It is true that I 
got very snappy and always felt tired and angry, and 
flew into a rage one day when I found a muddy bicycle 
in the hall. Mrs. Maher’s husband always brought his 
round the back way, and rubbed it well before carrying 
it in. He also changed his boots in the hall, even when 
he was going out soon again. Various other perfections 
I found in Mrs, Maher’s husband that were non-existent 
in my own. 
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Then, one Sunday evening, we were invited to Maher’s, 
I was excited. It was our first call. We arrived on time, 
but found others waiting. Maria disappointed me some- 
what. Her sandy hair was drawn back tightly as usual, 
- and her eyes were pale and tired-looking. A cheap home- 
made shirt blouse set off her plainriess. But the house— 
oh, it was. polished and shining everywhere. In the 
sitting-room. were multitudes of photographs and cheap 
prints, and a wealth of bric-a-brac and—not a single 
dust speck anywhere : the flowers and ferns were artificial, 
and there were many multi-coloured tissue paper covers 
round the pots. There was not a book or a magazine 
in sight. A few very neatly bound pieces of music stood 
on the closed piano, and there was a wealth of little 
cushions, and crochet-edged doyleys wherever they could 
be conveniently placed—and in some places where they 
could not. Emphatically it was a room to sit up straight 
in. We were to have tea in the little dining-room, but 
=- the whole company had not yet arrived, so we sat around 
stiffly and t ied to talk. My husband, who is a trifle 
absent-minded at times, stared into the glowing, well- 
_ built fire. By way of contribution to the conversation, 
he lifted the poker and sent a shower of ashes flying round, 
and knocked the fire out of shape. Mrs. Maher cast a 
swift agonising glance around at her picture frames, then 
she stood up and went swiftly and quietly to the fire place. 
A velvet embroidered bag was hanging over the coal 
scuttle and from it she took out a hearth brush, and 
swept up the cinders; then she fetched forth a bit of 
sand-paper and rubbed the unfortunate poker, until it 
was again fit company for its friend, the tongs. She 
excused herself then, and we saw her no more until tea 
time. : , 

She came then and poured out beautifully-flavoured 
tea quite sadly, and started a discussion with the two 
women nearest her—I was one of them—as to the relative 
merits of cream-of-tartar, baking powder, and self-raising - 
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flour, apropos of some delicious scones that were on the 
table. I could hold my own in a cookery discussion, but 
my friend opposite was a country girl, a post-office clerk 
living in apartments, and she looked slightly uncomfort- 
able. It was a look that spread to the other guests’ faces 
in a greater or less degree, spite of all the good things on © 
the table. l 

When tea was over the guests filed back to the little 
drawing-room, and someone sang “ Sweet Genevieve.” 
Some of the men put their hands in their pockets, and — 
fingered their pipes longingly—but no one would dream 
of asking permission to smoke anywhere in that house. 
When the song was done, Mrs. Mater glided from the 
room, nodding to me to follow her. Together we cleared 
away the dining-room table, mourned over some tea- 
drops on the tablecloth and carried off the china to the 
scullery. I thought we would return in time for “ Sweet 
Genevieve’s ” successor, but Mrs. Maher was much too 
good a housekeeper to leave unwashed delph lying around. 
To facilitate matters, I offered to help. Incidentally, 
she told me that she thought a party a great bother. 
She had had to put the laundry to steep shortly after 
dinner that evening so as to be ready for the night. It 
would worry her greatly if her clothes were not on the 
line by ten a.m. on Monday morning. She seldom went 
anywhere on Sunday evenings, it tired her so for Monday’s 
washing. She always rose at six a.m. to get things 
done. — 
` I ventured to say that the washing might be left over, 
once in a way, until Tuesday: she nearly dropped a 
china cup at the suggestion. The ironing had to be done 
before dinner on Tuesday. 

I found out by degrees that there was no departing 
from the laws Mrs. Maher had laid down for herself. 
They were as rigid as the poker. There was a time and ` 
a place for everything in her life—except the things that 
mattered most. She never read a book or a newspaper, 
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or practised music or singing. She subscribed to a 
woman’s weekly journal for the sake of the patterns and 
the ‘‘ household hints.” All the beautiful crochet work, 
. and the crazy cushions, and the hand-made quilts, were 
made in the evenings while her husband strolled about 
alone. She was always too tired to accompany him, and 
she did not care about his business. Marketing down 
town was: quite enough fresh air for her. She used to 
play and sing before she was married, but now preferred 
to lie down whenever she had time to spare. 

By the time we had washed the china and put it away, 
and cleaned and polished up the knives carefully, I felt 
as limp as the collars I once had laundered. How her 
mind seemed shut up to all the beautiful common things of 
life, and trained to run deep and narrow in the house- 
keeping groove. I did not admire her quite so much, as 
we returned to her guests, who were being painfully 
entertained by her husband. There was another song, 
with a chorus, but no one thought of joining in, and Mrs. 
Maher sat with folded hands. Then there was a conversa- 
tion—consisting chiefly of lulls—about the theatre, and 
various other things, to which she contributed a far-away 
look. A game of *‘ Old Maid ” followed, and then someone 
spoke of the last tram, though it was barely nine o’clock. 
Murmuring “supper” she left the room, and I meekly 
followed her. I detested “ Old Maid,” anyhow. 

It struck me, as we prepared ham sandwiches and 
chicken sandwiches, and turned out jellies and pastries 
and other trifles, that Mrs. Maher had gone to great trouble 
to prepare for the material comforts of her guests. Yet, 
they did not seem overwhelmed as they sat around the © 
festive board once more, and were helped to the various 
delicacies. | 

We conversed in subdued tones, confining our talk for 
the most part to culinary matters. This seemed the only 
way to animate our hostess, and even then only a pale 
smile illumined her tired face, Somehow I knew that 
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she was calculating the hour at which her place would bé - 
tidied up again. 

“ Well, if you all must go ’’—she protested faintly, as 
there was a general movement upstairs to obtain the 
wraps. My good nature prompted me to help again, and 
by way of showing her gratitude she told me all Jim’s 
failings. He was very fond of going out to clubs, and was 
a member of too many societies. She also suspected that 
he backed horses now and again. He used to bring in 
fellows, when they were first married, but she had to put 
a stop to it, as it was too much trouble to put a fire in 
the parlour, and her curtains smelled of tobacco smoke 
for days after. Then she told me how to make wax 
polish at home, so that I could, with infinite trouble, save 
fourpence in five shillings ; also, a preparation for staining 
floors, and a fine method for home dyeing. I tried the 
latter afterwards on a white skin rug, with direful 
results. | 

We all thanked our hostess for a very pleasant evening, 
feeling at the same time that we had been a worry and 
trouble to her, and I felt in addition as if I had been 
charing all day. Somehow it would not have surprised 
me to discover that my party dress had changed into an 
overall. 

I echoed my husband’s sigh of relief as we entered our 
own parlour, which had never before seemed so homelike 
and pleasant. 

He turned up the light, pulled my arm-chair to the 
hearth, before settling himself luxuriously back in his 
own. Then he pulled out his pipe, vigorously poked up 
the fire, and put his feet on the fender. I did not feel 
the slightest desire to polish the poker or sweep the 
hearth. i 

“I don’t like parties—a certain class of parties,” he 
remarked emphatically between the puffs. 

‘Somehow, I think,” said I, as I watched him tilting 
his feet to a higher angle and noticed the smoke wreaths 
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progressing tapidly towards my best lace curtains, “ that 
you did not feel at home in Mrs. Maher’s.” 

He lifted another be-frilled, be-ribboned cushion from 
_ the sofa, fixed it under his head, and again settled back 
comfortably. 

“ Neither did Jim,” he piace 


HOW I TRIED TO BECOME A TYPIST 


IRL typists were still a novelty when I sallied 
forth from a first-class Commercial College, fully 
fledged, and like Alexander the Great, determined 
to conquer the world. But I soon discovered - 

that to want work and to get it are very different things. 
Everyone knows the old saw about Experience keeping 
a dear school. I found, to my cost, that though I had 
been to a very dear one it had not been kept by that 
ancient dame. Everywhere the first question asked was : 
“ What experience have you ? ”—most employers be- 
lieving, seemingly, that the expert typist, like the poet, is 
born not made. 

_ Writers have given us many romantic tales of the 
struggles of charming girl typists. They picture a maiden 
all forlorn, seated at her typewriter in a wretched garret, 
despair writ large on her fair face, misery all around her. 
She is trying to decide if she should live and slowly starve — 
on her wretched earnings, shuffle off this mortal coil, or 
merely compromise by “ popping ” her typewriter, when 
Prince Charming appears on the scene. He gives one 
long sigh of relief at finding he is in time to save her, © 
throws the typewriter into the area, incidentally killing 
the landlady who is chatting to the cats’ meat man, and 
carries off the unresisting maiden to some earthly paradise 
known only to himself. But little of such romance falls 
to the lot of most real-life typists. Morning after morning 
they set out on their weary rounds interviewing employers 
who seem to have nothing to give away except advice, 
and it, ad nauseam. I remember one manager insisted 
on my reading the ‘‘ Golden Rules for Success in Business ” 
which adorned the wall of his office. Another advised me 
not to keep one eye on the clock, and the other on my 
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employer, while a third was anxious, above all things, 
that I should be punctual. The cruel irony of it all! 
As well tell a person with a shilling in his pocket how to 
get the best value for a pound. | 

A certain flourishing English city witnessed my first 
efforts to obtain employment as a typist. Armed with a 
fountain pen and a large supply of notepaper and envelopes, 
I went into the city each morning and took possession of 
the daily papers in the free reading-room, much to the. 
dis spust of the man in charge, who regarded me with that 
suspicious distrust which is apparently the orthodox 
feeling to entertain towards the unemployed. Those 
who have assured positions, and to whom each day brings 
so much typing that at times it has to be literally thrust . 
upon them, marvel, on looking back, how eagerly they 
once sought it. 

I was beginning to wonder if I would ever get a start 
in life when I had a most unique offer—positively the 
chance of a life-time. The position was styled Typist- — 
_ governess—the fortunate candidate was to lead a dual 
existence. In the mornings she would be typist to a 
gentleman who sold paraffin oil, wholesale. The meta- 
morphosis was to take place before mid-day dinner when 
she should become a fully qualified governess—bright, 
cheerful and interested in her four pupils, to whom she 
was to teach music and the usual subjects. By way of 
remuneration seven and sixpence a week was held out as 
a tempting bait. Out of this the typist-governess should 
buy her own breakfast. Her apartments were over the 
oil office—a lonely building at some distance from her 
employer’s house. I went, and saw, but was not con- 
quered. Paraffin oil seemed to permeate everything, 
even the dinner of Irish stew and chocolate pudding for 
young children. To induce me to accept the position 
the lady told me her last governess had left to be married. 
_I replied that I should more probably leave for a lunatic 
asylum—and fled. 
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. Some friends then told me of an office where a beginner 
‘was wanted. When I went there I found I was to super- 
sede an old man with a quill pen and did not alt gether 
like the idea. However, I soon got frightfully muddled 
_ in my shorthand notes, and when the manager came and 
saw what I had typed he gave me half-a-crown to stop. 
It was the first money I had ever earned ; but, as may be 
supposed, I could not feel very proud of it, and I am glad 
to say that a year later that old man was still busy with 
his quill pen in the old place. 

I then worked very hard for a week with a Jew who 
gave me five shillings, and a testimonial to the effect that 
I could do almost anything with a typewriter except type 
properly on it. Need I say that the machine he gave me 
to work was what is known among typists as “a regular 
crock ” ? 

Shortly after the Jewish episode I retired, gracefully, 
from that flourishing city, where my talents were so ill- 
appreciated, and set out for the sunny land of France in 
the guise of a governess, but without my typewriter. I 
was to be a governess, plain and proper, so I put up my 
hair in a simple knot and tried to look very demure. My 
destination was a small town in the South of France, 
almost on the borders of Spain. On arrival there an ante- 
diluvian bus brought me and my baggage from the station 
to Madame’s house and it disconcerted me considerably 
to find that the driver thought I was a deaf-mute. Per- 
haps I did emit some weird and awful sounds, but I con- 
soled myself by bearing in mind that these people spoke a 
patois and could not be expected to understand Parisian 
French acquired in Ireland. Better let the curtain drop 
mercifully here. 


THE UNQUIET SPIRIT 
AN EPISODE OF ALL Sous’ NicnT 


T means,” said Mrs. Corry, as she slowly sipped her 
tea, “ that one of you girls will have to sleep in 
_ the East Room.” 
“ Oh,” exclaimed ne with a shudder, “I 
really couldn’t, mother dear ! ” 

“ Nor I,” echoed Una, with a wry face. 

“ Nonsense,” said their mother, “ you all took turns 
to sleep there in the summer.” 

_ “That was very different,’ dissented Madge. “No 

one feels nervous or gloomy in July. Why, the room 
looked quite cheerful when the sunshine poured in of a a 
: morning, and the roses nodded at the windows |” 

“ And,” added their cousin Betty, “ November so near 
—ugh—TI wouldn’t go into that room alone even in the 
daytime, once November begins.” 

“The fact remains,” decided Mrs. Corry with finality 
and just a shade of irritation in her usually placid voice, 
“that someone must occupy that room during these 
coming weeks while your aunt Louise is here.” 

“Cannot you put her visit off till Aila is gone ? ” sug- 
gested one of the girls. 

“ You know I could not do that. She takes offence so 
easily ; and, if we put obstacles in her way when she 
wishes to visit us, she may never darken our doors 
again.” | 
“* Darken,’ that just expresses it |” declared Una, the 
irrepressible. 

“ Hush,” said her mother. 

“Qh, poor East Room!” I exclaimed thoughtlessly, 
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and partly to fill an awkward pause, “ why on earth 
should it be taboo ? ”’ 

Mrs. Corry looked embarrassed, while each of the four 
girls turned warning glances on me. I tried to retrieve 
my evident mistake with a suggestion that might help 
the poor lady’s difficulty. 

“ I don’t mind in the least sleeping in the East Room,” 
I said, “and being the present occupant of the spare 
room, and thus doubtless barring the way to Miss Corry’s 
visit, you will all admit it is both my right and duty to 
move into this mysterious bedroom.” 

“ Oh, Aila !” chorussed the girls in varying tones of 
admiration and terror, blended with something like 
warning. “ You don’t know exactly what you may be 
in for.” 

We were sitting round the fire in the quaint low-ceiled 
drawing-room at Kilcrohan, at that pleasant hour when 
` tea and hot cakes make a welcome break in the afternoon. 
It was late October, the trees round the old house were in 
the last stage of autumn leafage, brilliant but scanty, . 
and lighted up just then by a flaming sunset. There was 
already a touch of frost in the air, and we young people, 
just come in from a long tramp across- the hills, were 
enjoying the delicious tea, the hot scones, and the cheery ` 
crackle of the wood fire, to our heart’s content. 

During our absence the post, belated in those remote 
country places, had come. Apparently its most important 
item was Miss Louise Corry’s letter announcing her 
immediate visit to her widowed sister-in-law. Now, Miss 
Louise Corry was a personage of some importance in the 
family, as wealthy as she was eccentric, and so easily: 
offended that she had to be-humoured with an almost 
incredible diplomacy and deference. This much I learned 
from the girls, of whom Madge and Kitty had been my 
school friends. Una and cousin Betty belonged to a 
slightly younger generation, not much removed from 
what would nowadays be called the flapper stage. 
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That night when Madge and Kitty came to my room. 
as was their custom, to brush their hair and talk over 
the day’s doings, I asked eagerly what was the matter 
with the East Room. 

“ Well,” said Madge, lowering her voice and glancing 
round somewhat nervously, “ it is supposed to be haunted 
by some unquiet spirit.” 

“Yes,” whispered Kitty, eager to tell her share once, 
the tale was started, “ the most awful noises are heard 
there.” 

“ What kind of noises ? ” 

“ Tapping, knocking, and the most fearful moaning. 
At least that is what our old governess heard there 
one November night. She nearly died of fright, and 
wasn't happy afterwards till she was out of the 
house.” 

“Nerves !” I scoffed. 

“But mother heard it too,” insisted Kitty. “ Once 
when her own room was being done up, she quite thought- 
lessly and fearlessly slept in the East Room, or meant to, 
but I believe she got no sleep, and was glad enough to 
share our nursery until her own room was ready. She 
never speaks of it, and really I do not know how we found 
out about it, but we did.” 

“Well,” I said in my fine young courage, “I shall 
sleep in that room all the time your aunt is here, see if I 
do not!” l 

“ If you are not afraid, Aila,” said Madge, putting an 
affectionate arm round me, “ why should I be? And IIl 
keep you company, for I could not bear to think of you 
in that room all alone.” 

“ Particularly on All Souls’ night,” added Kitty, whose 
imagination favoured the gruesome. 

“All Souls’ night!” I repeated, “ Why ——” and 
then I stopped short. Of course, even to my young 
strong nerves, it was the ghostliest night in the year, 
when every moan of the wind seemed the cry of an 
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anguished soul. Not much imagination was needed to 
feel that, at any rate. 

Long after the girls left me, I lay awake, thinking of 
what they had been saying, while I watched the flickering 
of the fire—they were generous with fires at Kilcrohan— 
as it lit up the dark old mahogany furniture, the cheerful 
flowered chintz of the hangings, and the tall cheval glass 
before which bygone ladies of Kilcrohan may have preened 
and fluttered in their finery. When I did sleep, I dreamed 
that I was in the East Room, and that an insistent knock- 
ing kept disturbing me. I woke up suddenly to find the 
knocking very real indeed, for it announced my hot water 
and early cup of tea, the latter a luxurious bad habit 
the Corrys indulged in. ` 

At breakfast we told Mrs. Corry that Madge and I 
were willing to sleep together in the East Room. 

She looked relieved; then asked Madge somewhat 
vaguely if I knew. Madge nodded in reply. 

“ Of course,” said her mother rather nervously, “ if 
you are both together I shall not mind so much, 
besides —— ” she hesitated, then turned to me, “ Thank 
you, Aila dear,” she said in her charming way, “ I cannot 
tell you what a relief it is that I can have my sister-in-law 
at the time she suggests.” 

To explain the shortage of sleeping room, Kilcrohan 
was one of those old Irish houses in which the rooms, 
though of vast size, are comparatively few. That par- 
ticular October, not only were Betty and I added to the 
usual family circle, which also included three Corry boys, 
younger and more irrepressible than Una; but an invalid 
brother of Mrs. Corry and his attendant-were likewise 
fixtures in the house. The boys went to a day school 
in the distant town, starting off at an unearthly morning 
hour while sleep still claimed the rest of us. Even when 
they were at home, we did not see very much of them, 
their waking time indoors being restricted to the school 
room, one of those homely, comfortable, much-used 
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rooms that has seen the childhood and youth of successive 
generations, and has thereby grown shabby and worn 
without losing its comfort or its homeliness. The elder 
Corry boys were ranching in Canada. In spite of the 
fine old house, numerous servants and apparent affluence, 
there possibly were weighty reasens why Mrs. Corry did 
rot wish to offend her wealthy sister-in-law. 

The latter arrived in a day or two, but as she does not 
much concern my story, except that her coming sent us 
two girls to that uncanny room, I need only mention that 
she was a very grand person, stiff, prim, and acid in 
appearance, much older than Mrs, Corry, and her attitude 
towards her relatives was one of constant and critical 
dissatisfaction. She gave me the impression of rustling 
silks and ponderous jewellery. Her maid, without whom 
she never travelled, was almost a grander and more 
inaccessible person, shining with reflected light and aa 
‘in her mistress’s left-off silks and satins. 

Meanwhile, Madge and I had taken possession of the | 
East Room, a gloomy apartment at the best. of times, . 
but unspeakably so in the late October twilight, though 
a bright fire of ash logs spluttered in the big old-fashioned | 
grate, and sent its tongues of flame up the wide chimney 
—ugh, in spite of that, it was ghostly! Its high narrow 
windows looked on to the cold bleak hills that lay east of 
Kilcrohan ; its furniture was of the darkest old oak, 
very handsome and valuable probably, but almost funereal 
in its blackness and heaviness. No one had thought of 
brightening up the general sombreness with cheerful new 
curtains and plenishings—the hangings were faded to a 
dingy stone-colour, with a faint suggestion of having once 
been striped with a floral design. 

The weather was so lovely, real russet October, with 
all the glory of the year in the reds and golds of the last 
leaves, and we were out so much in the clear frosty air, 
that gloomy sleeping-quarters did not matter. Kitty 
no longer joined us at the hair-brushing—was she nervously 
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shy of the East Room, I used to wonder. But, indeed, 
the night toilet began to be a hurried affair on account 
of sleepy eyes and smothered yawns. 

All Souls’ dawned clear and frosty. We all drove to 
the distant town to hear Mass; that is, Mrs. Corry, the 
girls, and I. Mrs. Corry kept the solemn day as one of 
real sadness, it being the anniversary of her husband’s 
death. The quiet house jarred on our young nerves, and 
we projected a long walk over the hills to the town, 
stopping at the church to say the Stations for the Poor 
. Souls, and getting back only in time for a late high tea. 
—we had dined early that day. This plan we carried out, 
and it was quite dark as we sauntered slowly homewards. 
It had been a long day, somehow; there could be no 
question of music or cards that solemn night: how were 
we to pass the evening? A stroll in the dark garden 


` after tea was possible, but scarcely inviting, as, soon . 


after our coming home, a dismal wind rose, and occasional 
he..vy raindrops pattered on the window-panes. Early 
to bed appeared to be the only solution of avoiding the 
long dre ry evening hours; and, having been in the open 
air most of the day, we were all too sleepy not to hail 
this solution with alacrity. 

Looking back now, I do not think the fact of its being 
All Souls’ night disturbed Madge or me, as we entered 
the East Room. Neither could one suggest such a malady 
as unstrung nerves affecting two healthy young girls 
whose exes closed in sound sleep almost directly their 
heads touched their pillows. 


“ Aila | Aila!’’ Someone was calling or rather whisper- 
ing to me, and trying to wake me out of a profound slumber. 
Again came the whisper, louder and hoarser. 

=“ Aila | Aila I!” 

“ What is it ? ” I answered sleepily and crossly, recog- 
nising Madge’s voice. 

“ Don’t you hear something knocking and moaning ? ” 
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‘Nonsense,’ I said still more crossly, “the wind 
moaning, of course, and those rose branches tapping on 
the pane. For pity’s sake, go to sleep!” 

I settled down again, but not for long. “ Aila ! Aila!” 
whispered Madge again, in a voice choked with terror, 
“ you surely hear it this time. That is not the wind; and 
branches could not make such a curious distinct knocking. 
Listen, now!” 

In spite of myself I listened, and a queer icy sensation 
stole over me. For I heard moans that were unlike any- 
thing human, long-drawn sobs and groans combined as 
it were. Andthe knocking! Within the room apparently, 
clear, distinct, metallic echoing through the silence of the 
night! With one accord, we two girls, forgetting our 
vaunted courage, covered our heads with the bed-clothes, 
and clung together shuddering ; while all the time, or so 
it seemed to our excited imaginations, the awesome 
moaning and knocking continued. How relieved we were 
to hear the cock’s shrill clarion ; to see, when we dared 
peep, the first pale streaks of dawn in the east—more 
comforted still when the everyday sounds of a new day’s 
beginning chased away the terrors of the night. 

“ We must not tell mother,” Madge said, ‘‘ she is already 
so nervous and unhappy about this awful room. While 
Aunt Louise is here, we shall camp with the girls, we can 
easily take our mattresses to and fro, and no one need be 
the wiser ; not even the maids. Mother is always afraid 
lest they may hear something, and refuse to stay in a 
haunted house. But, oh, Aila, if it is some poor soul in 
trouble—why had we not more courage last night ? ” 

“ I don’t see what we could have done,” I said, rather — 
crossly, because ashamed of my own abject terror. 

But neither she nor I would sleep in the East Room 
again. ‘‘ Not for a king’s ransom ” as Una grandiloquently 
put it. } 


That was my first and last visit to Kilcrohan. My 
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home-coming from that pleasant holiday heralded a series 
of illnesses and bereavements in my own family, that 
quickly changed me from a light-hearted girl into a grave 
woman whose youth might have lain far behind her. 

From time to time I heard of the Corrys. Their happy 
circle was also soon broken up: within six or eight years 
of my visit both Madge and Betty entered convents ; 
while Kitty married and went to India. Then Mrs. Corry 
died, and Una, immensely wealthy through Miss Louise 
Corry’s death, remained on at Kilcrohan, improving the 
` fine old place, and mothering the boys whenever they 
could get home for holidays. They were by this time 
grown to manhood, and all three preferred the arena of 
the great world to settling down quietly at Kilcrohan, as 
Una hoped one of them would do. The elder brothers 
were still in Canada and likely to make their homes there. 
Una, in spite of her wealth, was rather a lonely pathetic 
figure. She was the only member of the family I met 
again, and it was from her lips, many years afterwards, 
. that I heard the sequel to the Stree happenings in the 
East Room. 

“ Is the ghost laid yet in the East Room?” I asked 
her when we had discussed the mutual family news. 

“ Did you not hear ? ” she queried; then continued: 
“ Yes, the ghost is laid, thank God! It is the strangest 
story. I wonder Madge never told you. Now that I 
remember, it happened after she entered, and not so long 
before poor mother died. Well, that year November 
began with a storm which, on All Souls’ night, reached 
hurricane force. The old house seemed to shake as each 
gust of fierce wind battered against it. No one could 
sleep—even the boys were awake, while the rest of us 
we e terrified. It might have been soon after midnight 
when, in the midst of the howling gale a terrific thunderous 
crash was heard high above the wildness of the storm, and 
Kilcrohan appeared to shake to its foundations. We all 
thought the old house was coming down on top of us, but 
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no one dared stir to look for the cause of the crash till 
morning broke. Judge of our thankfulness to find that 
we still had a roof over us, and of our consternation and 
awe when we discovered that the chimney of the East 
Room had crashed through roof and ceiling, and lay, a 
pile of broken masonry, within the room itself. In its 
fall it disclosed a kind of cupboard, built into the wall 
close to the fireplace, and hitherto unsuspected, the 
opening being bricked up and papered over. In the recess 
was a small leather bag, tied with mouldy string to which 
was secured a scrap of paper, yellow with age, and traced 
with practically illegible characters. The bag contained 
a handful of guinea-pieces dated more than a hundred 
years back. The only decipherable word on the slip of 
paper was ‘ Masses.’ Now was it not a strange find, and 
a stranger coincidence that it should be brought to light 
by the falling of the chimney on All Souls’ right? It 
did not require much reasoning power to decide that the 
money was intended for Masses for the dead; by whom 
placed there, for whose soul, and why so secreted will, 
of course, never be solved by us poor mortals. As soon as 
the East Room was repaired, mother’s first thought was 
to have Masses offered there for the unquiet spirit and for 
the intention of the bequest, if it could so be termed. And, 
_ oh, the happiness it was to poor mother! I am quite sure 
it made her deathbed more peaceful. Often during her 
last illness, when I heard her murmur ‘ Oh, thank God, 
thank God!’ I knew she was thinking gratefully that 
her children would be spared the agonies she herself had 
endured over the so-called haunted chamber. She con- 
fessed to me that the East Room and its mystery had 
tormented the whole of her married life, and that our light- 
hearted references to it were torture to her.” 

“ And the. East Room? ” 

“Ts now fitted up as a study ; the high narrow EA 
being replaced by a wide pleasant bay window which 
brings more light and cheeriness into what was once such 
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a gloomy room. Before the boys left home we used it a 
good deal. In their absence I never sit there of an evening ; 
for I am nervously alive to every sound. Possibly my 
nerves are unstrung from living so much alone in a house 
that was once gay with life, and occupied by my beloved 
ones ; possibly my imagination is still coloured by grue- 
some tales heard in childhood. Nerves! as you used to 
say long ago; because, thank God, there is no reason to 
doubt that, at last, the unquiet spirit is at rest.” 


ON THE BOG ROAD 


“ UT I must have a big sleeping doll,” said little . 

B Nora. 

= “And I want a real boy’s bicycle,’ said 
sturdy Sean. 
-“ I have to get a gun,” said Seamus, his elder brother. 

“ I don’t see what difference the war makes to Santa 
Claus, anyhow! How does it matter, father?” he 
enquired, turning to his father. : 

“ When you are older you will understand,” said father, ' 
smiling. It was his favourite answer to awkward | 
questions. 

“Santa Claus will give something,” said mother, con- 
solingly. | 

But the little faces wore an aggrieved air. Santa Claus 
had always given just what they asked, and the great war 
was far away in Flanders. They did not understand. 
Grandmother stopped knitting for a moment. 

“ Why, children,” she said, ‘‘ you should be thankful 
for food and shelter and warmth in your happy home.” 

“ But we have those always,” said Nora, “and I want 
my doll.” 

“ Who ever asked for food Rom Santa ? ” said Sean. 

“ Grandmother, will you tell the story of the little girl 
who had no food on Christmas night ? ” father asked. 

The children looked eagerly at grandmother, their 
disappointment half forgotten. | 

‘“ Yes, do, grandmother,” they cried in chorus. 

Grandmother paused a moment. Her glance went 
slowly round the bright holly-decked room, and rested on 
the group round the fireplace. Mother with the baby 
crowing in her arms, Nora sitting on father’s knee, the 
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two boys sitting on the hearthrug. She smiled at the 
three expectant stockings and the baby’s sock dangling 
from the mantelpiece. “That little girl had never heard 
of Santa Claus,” she said, ‘‘ or she would have begged a 
piece of dry bread from him on Christmas night.” 

“Dry bread, grandmother!’’ echoed three shocked 
voices. 

“Yes,” said grandmother. Her eyes fixed dreamily 
on the glowing fire, she began : 

“It was a cold, bleak Christmas Eve, with promise of 
snow in the north wind. The little girl felt it pierce her 
through, as she trudged along beside her grandfather ; 
she was very hungry and bitterly cold.” 

“ Oh, was she a beggar girl that had no home ? ” queried 
Nora. 

“No, child,” answered grandmother, ‘ but poorer, 
because prouder. But it was a Famine Year, and 
Black Hunger was over the country. The potatoes had 
rotted; the landlords took the corn, so there was no 
bread.” 

“ Why did you let them ? ” asked Seamus. 

“ Because there was no money to pay rent. The bogs, 
too, were flooded, and there was very little fuel. At 
home Noirin’s mother and sisters were crouching round 
the hearth, half blinded by the smoke that came from a 
few damp sticks. Noirin was weary, looking out for the 
uncle that had promised to come with meal and turf and 
a few potatoes. He had not come, and grandfather put 
a basket on his back to seek for some stray sods of turf 
along the bog road. Noirin went with him. There were 
very few people out, and they went by some scattered 
cabins, from whence there was scarce a sign of life. One - 
comfortable farmhouse had a long rick of turf in the 
yard and the little girl looked in longingly. ‘ They’ve 
always a grand fire at Burke’s,’ she said. ‘ You ought 
to ask them for a basketful of turf. They’d never miss 
it, they have so much.’ ‘The Lord save us and guide 
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us, said the old man horrified. ‘Would you have me 
borrow or beg from the likes of him? Come out of that, 
quick 1’ 

“The little girl turned away, after dating one last 
wistful glance. 

“< Burke has his farm and his haggard, and full and 
plenty, but he sold his God for them,’ said the old man, 
half to himself. 

““* How could he sell his God?’ asked Noirin. She 
had heard the phrase before, but now she wondered idly 
what it meant. 

“< He did what he knew to be wrong and that was to 
turn Protestant when the hard times came,’ said the old 
man scornfully. 

“ The little girl was silent, except for her chattering 
teeth. She thought of the warm boots and stockings 
that Rose Burke wore, and the fine white bread. she ate. 


If one could get these things. 


“ Soon they reached the edge of the bog. There was 
no trace of uncle on the long winding white road. A - 
house stood, slated, whitened, and with big windows and 
open door sending forth streams of light. From the 
road outside could be heard the cheery crackle of a wood 
fire, and the drone of a sing-song voice. A savoury odour 
came to the nostrils of the poor hungry pair as they drew 
near. Just such a house as a home-bound toiler in the 
bog would like to drop into, for rest. They were very 
well planned and well placed—the Souper schools | ” 

“ What were ‘ Souper ’ schools ? X asked Nora. 

“ Oh, they were schools put in the poorer parts of 
Ireland in the bad times to tempt the people from their 
religion. The man in charge was a called a ‘Souper, 
because he gave soup to the poor hungry neighbours, But 
first they had to listen to a chapter of the Bible, and to 
the meaning that this layman took from it; and every 
time he got the chance he attacked some Catholic belief, 
before he doled the food to his craven listeners. 
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“ The two wayfarers walked the other side of the road. 
The little girl had rarely come so far and she halted now, 
half frozen, as they faced the bog road, without shelter 
of wall or hedge. 

“< You must rest here, a leanbh, said the old man, 
pointing to a thorn bush that stood near the Souper 
school. The gable-end of the school would have been 
warmer, but good Catholics did not go even so near. 

The thorn bush was a scant protection, and the poor 
child tried to cover her bare feet as she crouched low for 
shelter. 

“By and by the souper came to the door. He ‘saw 
her grandfather was out of earshot, and he said, coaxingly : 
‘Come here, little one.’ Noirin looked round for her 
grandfather. ‘I won’t eat you,’ said the souper, im- 
patiently. ‘ Come here.’ 

‘“‘Noirin rose and stood shivering near the open door. 
She saw one or two boys from a neighbouring village 
warming themselves at the fire, and a little boy, that she 
knew, holding on to the coat tails of one of them. It 
could not be a very bad place if Seamus was here, she 
thought, not knowing that the big boys had induced him 
to go in. = Í 

*** Come in out of the cold, and sit at the fire.’ 

“ Still she hesitated, though every bit of her little tired 
body craved for warmth. Oh! to stretch her hands to 
the blaze ; to rest her bare feet on the warm hearthstone. 

“<The soup will soon be given out,’ said the. tempter, 
‘ meanwhile, you’d like some bread and butter.’ 

“She clutched the bread, oh, so hungrily, wondering 
could she get another piece for her sisters at home. She 
had not tasted bread for two weeks, a little meal had 
kept her alive. The snowflakes fell and she drew nearer 
the door. 

“< We'll have a little lesson,’ said the souper. He was 
well pleased, for surely now the old man would come in, 
too! He sat down and read a little. Noirin was not 
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listening. She was thinking of her bread and butter, 
and looking longingly at the fire.. Then she heard: ‘So, 
of course, there is no Purgatory,’ and something rose up 
in her that was stronger than the black hunger and the 
bitter cold. She had come of a stock that had given life 
and dearer than life, for the Faith that was in them. 
She was a hungry, sick little girl, but she knew what was 
right to do, and she did it. She flung the cherished piece 
of bread into the lighted room; ‘Is it for that you'd 
sell your God ? ’ she asked the boys inside. ‘ A Sheamuis, 
come away quick.’ Not only Seamus but the other boys 
ran out ashamed of themselves, but she was flying to meet 
her grandfather ere they reached the door. — 

“< An’ you took the bread in your hand,’ he said in 
horror. ‘O! vo! vol’ 

“The child was sobbing bitterly, ‘The black hunger 
was on me,’ she said. 

“‘ Don’t cry, a stoir’, he comforted her, ‘sure I’m 
proud of you,- but her plaint stirred his poor old heart. 
There were only a few wet sods in his basket, not enough 
to cook the few handfuls of meal in the house. So a 
weary, miserable pair trudged home again through the 
falling snow. They found a turnip on the road, and this 
Noirin divided with her sisters. That was her Christmas 
supper. Mother and grandfather had nothing, and Noirin 
lay awake shivering all night.” 

Nora was sobbing, her face hidden on her father’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Oh, what a dreadful Christmas,” she said. 

“ No !” said grandmother, ‘‘ the happiest I ever spent.” 

Three pairs of wide open eyes were fixed on her. Three 
voices could scarce gasp for astonishment, “ You, grand- 
mother! You!” 

“ Yes,” said grandmother, “ “nobody ever went near 
the Souper school again after that night.” 

“Oh, if I was alive ld give you everything, grand- 
mother,” said Sean, winking hard: little boys of nine 
must not cry. ~ 
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“ Oh, grandmother,” sobbed Nora, “ to be hungry and 
cold on Christmas night ! ” 

‘“ Never mind,” said grandmother consolingly ; ‘“‘ the 
bad times passed. Bad times do not matter,” she con- 
tinued, her eyes again on the fire, “ if we keep true to the 
Faith that is in us.” 

Seamus, standing very straight on the hearth, knew he 
would remember her words always. 

“ I don’t want anything—anything at all,” said Nora, 
snatching away the stockings. But mother smiled, as 
she re-arranged them. “I think we'll be thankful for 
anything Santa Claus may send.” | 
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“ The clover blooms are nodding in the soft south wind, 

Mid the long grass of the meadows I have left so far 

behind ; 

The skies are blue above them, but here the skies are grey, 

And through my open window steals in the yellow day. 

But ’tis I that do be thinking here in my narrow room 

Of a broad green Irish meadow and the purple clover 

bloom.” 
—Cahal O'Byrne. 

The real name of the room was ‘ St. Columb’s”’; but 
the little teacher’s big brother had dubbed it “Dingy 
Diggings ” that wet cheerless Friday he had first visited 
her in her new quarters, and “ Dingy Diggings’”’ it re- 
mained—at least to her. 

One would think the very sunbeams fought shy of it. 
Even on days when the glorious sunshine bathed the whole 
outside world in molten gold till every slender tapering 
tower and spire that flung itself up against the blue dome 
of the heavens quivered like a living thing, and the white 
sea-gulls circled and swooped and called to each other 
in wondrous glee, and the rushing brown river—that 
always seemed in such a hurry to leap out to the great 
ocean far beyond those misty blue hills in the distance— 
was a broad, winding shimmering ribbon of foam and 
blue and silver, dotted with. trading-vessels at anchor, 
from whose weather-beaten topmast gay little pennants 
danced to the caressing music of a soft westerly wind. 
And the air, even if it were laden with the rush and roar 
and clangour of a big seaport city, seemed faintly laden 
with some indefinable fragrance that made one think 
involuntarily, of cool green woods and woodbine haunted 
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lanes, or country roads heavy with the breath of new- 
mown hay and the wine-like scent of the tufted meadow- 
sweet. Even then, “ Dingy Diggings” was “ Dingy 
Diggings ” still, and no mistake about it | 

Perhaps it was the walls, These had once been coloured 
a light shade of green, evidently, but were now of no 
particular hue—“ naythur one thing nor the other, an’ 
faith! would ye fault them, with never a sweep of the 
painter’s brush for the last twenty years, glory be to 
God!” as Mrs. Daly the charwoman said; or it may 
have been the windows! They were long and narrow 
and small-paned, and looked out over an interminable 
stretch of roofs and chimney-pots and gables and back- 
-yards and telegraph poles with, here and there, a grey 
flash of the river to break the monotony and mercifully 
keep the little teacher’s heart from breaking instead. 
Whatever it was ——“ All ye who enter here, abandon 
hope.” 

That weird line of Dante’s flashed across her brain the 
very first moment she had stepped over the begrimed 
threshold of St. Columb’s Infant Boys’ Room, and kept 
beating a maddening tattoo there the whole day and for 
many days after. 

But then it was her first flight from the home-nest. 

A sudden harrowing transition from where the freshening 
breezes swept in from the sea and the thunderous boom of 
the Atlantic against the cliffs filled the air with mad tumult, 
and the sun rose each morning in a misty veil of opalescent 
‘ splendour, and sank at eve in a bed of luminous ever- 
changing crimson and gold; and the lark soared daily 
to the blue, like a fragment of melody—to where, in the 
very heart of the slums of a vast city, St. Brigid’s National 
School raised its ear head. 


That first day |! "Could she ever forget it? When the 
alumni of the Infant Boys’ department commenced to 
arrive it seemed to her as if nobody came in voluntarily, 
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but everybody was either carried, dragged, or precipitated 
in, with no gentle violence, by irate parents and guardians. 
However, as she found out afterwards, this was only part 
of Monday’s matutinal performance. Every other day 
of the week the pupils, with a few exceptions, pr: sented 
themselves willingly enough—until Friday came, and 
“ Friday,” as Mrs. Daly explained later on, ‘‘ bate Banagher 
for a bad attendance always.” 

| Until 11 a.m. that first Monday, the new teacher had 
' what she graphically described in a home letter as “a , 
_ practical object lesson on Compulsory Education.” Every 
time the glass door of St. Colurnb’s opened, a wriggling, 
struggling mass of humanity was sure to be landed at 
her feet, and the captors—obviously of the newsboy 
fraternity—would stand, red-faced and perspiring, after 
their strenuous exertions, and look expectantly at her, 
as though they deemed a reward was due for this glorious 
feat in the Cause of Education. 

“ Plaze, Miss, we caught Jimmy down at the quay,” 
one of the zealous youths poured forth, touching his 
forelock ; “ he wuz smokin’ fags, so he wuz, en’ he wanted 
to schame, but me and Paddy caught him for ye, Miss. 
- Didn’t we, Paddy ? ” | | 

“ Yis, an’ he give me a quare scratching with his nails,” 
muttered Paddy, in an aggrieved tone, shifting his papers 
from one arm to the other. 

Meanwhile the object of their zeal sat on the floor and 
rubbed two dirty black fists into his tearful eyes. Presently | 
- he looked up at the little teacher from between his fingers. 

. “ Plaze, I didn’t do what them ’uns did yesterday, Miss— 
followed the ‘ Salvation Army ’ down to the barracks and 
sung with them. Miss, Yis an’ yez jist did,” the captive 
reiterated triumphantly when his acquaintances began 
indignantly to deny this awful charge. 


What with Dohertys and Bradys and Divers and Devlins 
and Laffertys and O’Neills and O’Donnells and scolding 
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paterfamilias and complaining materfamilias and crying 
babies and whistling boys and a big half-tipsy man who 
would insist on coming upstairs (St. Columb’s was on the 
second floor) to find out why his Barney was kep’ four 
years in the ha’penny book ‘an’ him so smart at the 
book-larnin’ too ! ’’—the new teacher’s head, by the time 
the hands of the clock over the mantel-piece pointed to 
11.30 a.m., had commenced to throb painfully, and a wild, 
insane desire took possession of her to “ throw the burden 
down and flee.” 

Oh! for five—only five—minutes on the high cliffs at 
home, facing the blue stretch of heaving ocean, with the 
fresh sea-breezes fanning her feverish brow and ruffling 
her hair, and only the shrill call of the lonely sea-gulls 
and the slow beat of their snowy wings to break the still- 
ness all around, or to throw oneself without a care on the 
soft grass of the old daisy-starred meadow behind the 
house where, ‘‘ The clover blooms were nodding in the 
sweet south wind, and ——” “ Wipe yer feets, ye dirty 
rapscallions, yez! Wipe yer feets, this blessed day | 
Ah, then, just look at them stairs with yez!”’ 

Into the very midst of the little teacher’s short beautiful 
day-dream, scattering it to fragments, broke a loud, strident 
voice that predominated high above the din and clamour 
already existing outside the glass door. 

Instantly there was the sound of a wild stampede. The 
scolding fathers and complaining mothers and crying 
babies had all evident'y beaten a hasty retreat. For a 
moment or two silence reigned supreme within the room, 
then the small boys in the desks and gallery began to 
giggle and nudge one another, and one precocious youth, 
in a vivid green jersey, said, in a stage whisper, in answer 
to the new teacher’s scared look of inquiry : 

“Its Mrs. Sketch, Miss—the woman as cleans the 
school. Her right name is Mrs. Daly, Miss, but us call 
her ‘ Mrs. Sketch.’ ” 

Tim did not wind up his information a second too soon, 
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Suddenly the door swung open, and in stepped the lady 
in question. She was a stout, buxom dame with a florid 
countenance, a cast in one of her dark eyes and a great 
mass of iron-grey hair piled high on her head. In addition 
to her natural attractions she wore heavy brass earrings in 
the lobes of her ears and a safety-pin, bearing a huge 
aluminium medal of St. Anthony, fastened the bright 
crimson kerchief round her shoulders. With one’ hand 
she wielded a floor brush and dust pan ; in the other she 
held a heavy bucket full of saw-dust—the i insignia of her 
office. 

One could have heard a pin drop inside “ Dingy 
Diggings ’’ while she stood and surveyed the new teacher 
from head to foot. Then she advanced a step and dropped 
a curtsey. “ Begging your pardon, Miss, an’ are you the 
wan as is come in Miss Hannigan’s place ? ” she interro- 
gated, laying down her paraphernalia and placing her 
arms akimbo. 

“ Yes,” replied the little teacher with a wan smile. 
“ You have come to welcome me, I presume? It is good 
of you!” ` 

“ You’re welcome as the flowers of May, Miss, ’deed an’ 
ye are then, but—glory be to God, Miss!” Here Mrs. 
Daly threw her hands upward in a dramatic way, ‘‘ what- 
-ever made ye come to a din like this? Thim villains 
there,” pointing to the occupants of the gallery, “ would 
break the heart of a mule, ’deed an’ they would, Miss— 
bless me soul! sure they broke down Miss Hannigan’s 
health ’afore she wuz wan month with thim. She took 
bad with the influanzy, Miss, ’deed an’ I took it myself 
wan time an’ poor Mike—that’s himself that’s gone—the 
light of heaven to him! he took it off me—what are yez 
laughing at up there, ye pack of impident rascals, yez ? 
Bless me soul! Can a dacint woman not get lave to 
mintion her husband? Faith! an’ it’s what none of 
yez will iver be, I’m thinkin’,”—with a tremendous shake 
of the brush handle—‘ for yez will all end your days on 
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the gallows an’ niver get the length of bein’ husbands to 
anybody. No wonder ye smile, Miss, but sure, bless me 
soul! me temper’s broke every Monday morning! Thim 
spalpeens up there go trapezin’ up an’ down me clane- 
washed stairs an’ bring a gang of frinds an’ rilations to 
the third and fourth generation about the doors that 
never asks to wipe their feets on a mat—no—not if you 
was to go on your binded knee to thim. There now! do 
ye hear that, Miss? ” as the sound of many hurrying 
footsteps past the glass door reached her experienced 
ear. ‘‘ Thim’s more of thim. Thim’s late-comers out of 
the middle-room, as Miss Curran teaches, an’ they niver 
wipes their feets naythur, but I'll soon teach them this 
blessed day an’ minit, as sure as me name is Nancy Daly ! ” 

So saying, out the door she flounced, brushes, bucket 
and all, and tore upstairs after the offenders. 

The ‘‘ Dingy Digginites ” were on the point of breaking 
out into a deafening cheer at this juncture, but the little 
teacher caught them just in the nick of time and success- 
fully checked the ebullition, by raising her hand. | 

But when the shrill voice of “ Mrs. Sketch ” floated 
down from some unknown lobby above and the tenor of 
her heated discourse ran as usual on the “ wiping of feets ” 
- and the inevitable end of every pupil attending St. Brigid’s 
School in general and St. Columb’s room in particular, t.e. 
the gallows, then the little teacher’s pale face relaxed into 
a smile, her brown eyes twinkled, and finally she burst out 
into a ripple of laughter that sounded through the room 
like the soft peal of silvery bells. And she had thought 
only an hour ago, of Dante’s immortal line ! 


‘-BOBBIE’S PLAN 


ISTER IMELDA was in despair. The special in- 
spections in Science, under the Department, were 
impending, and she knew that many of her pupils 
in the Chemistry class were sadly below the 

standard. ‘‘ Maeve O’Connor and Bride Macmahon are 
incorrigible,” she sighed to herself as she left the laboratory, 
“and thoroughly deserve the. holiday task I have set 
them, though, indeed, no amount of holiday work will 
dispel even a part of their abyssmal ignorance.” 

The “ incorrigibles,” Maeve O’Connor and Bride Mac- 
mahon, were also in despair. ‘It’s no good,” sighed 
Maeve, rapidly drying beakers and replacing them in a 
glass-fronted press, with an amount of vigour which 
threatened to make short work of Maibton’s fragile pro- 
ductions. ‘ She’s spoiled our holidays, anyway, and just 
as we had arranged to have such a scrumptuous time at 
= Bobbie’s.” “ Bobbie,” or, more properly, Roberta Carr, 
was the bosom friend of the “ incorrigibles ” whose idle 
propensities, however, she did not share. She had invited 
them to spend the Easter holidays at her home, and they 
had been rejoicing for many weeks in the anti ipation of 
the good time in store, so that now Sister Imelda’s sentence 
of an hour’s study a day had fallen like a thunderbolt on 
their hopes and dreams. 

“ It will spoil the whole thing,” exclaimed Bride Mac- 
mahon, “and I think she’s just horrid !”’ 

“ Well, you know, girls, you really were terrible to- 
day,” interposed Bobbie, from her perch on the demon- 
stration bench. “I’ve interceded for you and explained 
~ all the circumstances; but she’s obdurate. You know 
you can scarcely blame her. It really was rather much 
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to tell her to-day that a mixture of sand and methylated 
spirits could be separated by crystallisation.” 

“I hate chemistry, anyway,’ grumbled Bride Mac- 
mahon; “it’s a ridiculous subject for girls, mother 
says, and is only suited for boys.” 

“ By the way, talking of boys,” said Bobbie, “ reminds 
me that Charlie tells me they have got far beyond us in 
their Chemistry course at St. Kevin’s. They are even 
able to correct the volumes of gases for standard Tempera- 
ture and Pressure, whatever that may mean.” 

“Standard Temperature and Pressure, that’s S.T.P. 
I know that,” exclaimed Bride Macmahon excitedly ; 
“we learned it when we were at Mount St. Joseph’s. 
You know it, too, Maeve. Don’t you remember Professor 
Ainsworth taught us? It comes into Physics.” 

“ Yes,” assented Maeve, “ we know it; S.T.P. is its 
new-fangled name, it used to be N.T.P., or Normal 
Temperature and Pressure.” 

“ Oh, isn’t that delightful,” said Bride. “ When we 
come to that we will, for once, be better than the rest ; 
for, thanks to poor old Professor Ainsworth, we do know 
the calculations for S.T.P. Much good that will do us 
though,” she added ; “it won’t get us out of our present 
pickle.” 

“ Bobbie,” pleaded Maeve, “ can’t you think of some- 
thing? You're generally a brick for getting people out of 
awkward corners.” 

.“ But, what can I do?” said Bobbie. ‘‘ Of course, I 
could ask papa to put in a word for you with Sister Imelda. 
You know he is coming on Wednesday to bring Charlie — 
from St. Kevin’s and then to call here for us. But I-feel 
rather shy about doing that,” she added, “ because I got 
him to beg me off those French exercises at Christmas, and 
Sister Imelda will think I’m making a trade of it. Any- 
way, PH think about it. Come on, there’s dinner, and 
pretty hungry I feel,” she added, as the clanging of a loud 
bell made itself heard, and the three left the laboratory 
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to join the lecethening file of girls, assembling in the 
central hall, preparatory to entering the refectory. 

That evening, as the girls trooped out into the garden 
for recreation, Bobbie pulled Maeve and Bride aside. Her 
eyes, bright with suppressed excitement, and her cheeks, 
glowing with an unwonted bloom, showed that something 
unusual occupied her. “ Now, girls,” she exclaimed, “ I 
have a plan for your liberation from that penance.” 

“ Oh, tell us { tell us!” both girls cried. 

“ No, no, it is necessary to the success of the plan that 
you should be kept absolutely ignorant of the details— 
absolutely,” repeated Bobbie, looking very mysterious. 
“ You have only one thing to do,” she continued, pulling 
a small brown paper parcel from her pocket. This she 
unfolded, and handed to each girl a piece of crimson 
ribbon... ‘‘ These are charms,” she said, ‘‘and on them 
the success of all depends. Next Chemistry day, that is 
Monday, wear them at your necks, instead of the uniform 
navy bows. 

“How silly,” said: Maeve in a disappointed tone. 
“ Charms, indeed if you have a plan, I think you might 
at least tell us what it is.’ 

Before Bobbie could answer, Sister. Cecilia interrupted 
them. 

“ Come now, children, you know it is forbidden to get 
into groups apart from the rest. Come and join in the 
game.” So, for the time, all conversation on the subject 
was stopped. 

Monday came, and Maeve and Bride apad with 
the crimson bows at their throats. Bobbie had so far 
prevailed on them, although she had persistently refused 
to tell them a word about her plans. l 

As they entered the laboratory that afternoon, Sister 
Imelda gave a sharp, disapproving look at the red bows; 
but in view of the near approaching vacation, and knowing, 
perhaps, that, before the end of the lesson, she would 
have to give reprimands enough for other delinquencies, 
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she forebore to make any comment on this trifling breach 
of rule. It was a theory lesson, and as the time went on, 
the many blunders of our two heroines had plunged them 
into still deeper disgrace with Sister Imelda. 

About an hour had passed, when the door opened, to 
admit Reverend Mother, accompanied by a tall masculine 
looking lady. Poor Sister Imelda, as in courtesy bound, 
changed her worried, exasperated look for a smile of 
welcome. Reverend Mother introduced the stranger as 
Miss Smith, a visitor to Ireland, extremely interested in 
our Intermediate System of education, and especially 
in the work done under the Technical Department. The 
visitor chatted with the two nuns for some minutes, Sister 
Imelda explaining the aim and scope of the Chemistry 
syllabus. Meanwhile, the girls, apparently busied over 
their books, began to steal surreptitious glances at the 
visitor, and to pass remarks to one another, sotto voce. 

“ She has a very bad figure, hasn’t she ? ’”’ said Maeve. 

“ Quite square,” assented Bride, “ and what a horribly 
thick brown veil she wears, not much to boast of under- - 
neath it, I suppose.” 

“ She looks to me to be a suffragette,”’ continued Maeve, 
“a decidedly angular female. Look, Bobbie, do ! ” 

But Bobbie’s eyes were glued to her book, and nothing 
could induce her to raise them to the visitor. ~ 

Just then Sister Imelda turned round, and announced. 
to the girls in a tone from which she could not quite keep 
a trace of vexation, that Miss Smith, being specially 
interested in Chemistry, would like to put a few questions 
to the girls. Miss Smith accordingly began. Some of 
the girls answered very well. Poor Bobbie, generally 
one of the best, seemed quite nervous, and succeeded in 
making a mess of every answer she attempted. Maeve 
and Bride showed their usual colossal ignorance. In spite 
of that, Maeve found an opportunity of whispering to 
her companion, a facetious remark as to Miss Smith’s 
voice, which certainly accorded well with her ungraceful, 
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unfeminine figure. After some minutes, Miss Smith asked 
if the girls had yet learned how to apply the Laws of. 
Boyle and Charles for correcting the volumes of gases 
at S.T.P. Being answered in the negative, Miss Smith 
said she would like to explain the laws and their applica- 
tion in order to test the girls’ capacity for acquiring new 
facts. Accordingly she went through the long explana- 
tion and the calculations so well known to all the 
“ Chemists’ of Intermediate schools. Having finished, 
she proceeded to put questions and give calculations. 
Most of the girls, taken up with the novelty of a stranger 
undertaking to give a lesson, had not paid much attention. 
Thus the answering was poor on the whole. But, wonder 
of wonders! Maeve and Bride simply shone. Question 
after question they answered with absolute correctness. 
Calculation after calculation they worked out with 
startling rapidity. Miss Smith was delighted, Sister 
Imelda beamed on them, so that they did not recognise her. 

“ Sister,” exclaimed Miss Smith, ‘“‘ those two children, 
the two wearing the red bows, are splendid—they are a 
credit to your school. I never met children of their 
age with such a remarkable capacity for grasping and ~ 
applying new facts. And what close attention they must 
have paid to my exposition ! ” 

Sister Imelda said not one word of former delinquencies, 
but delightedly acquiesced in the visitor’s words of praise. 

““ Now,” don’t you think,’ continued Miss Smith, 
turning to Reverend Mother, “that they really deserve 
some reward ? ” 

Both Reverend Mother and Sister Imelda agreed. 

“ Now, what would you like ? ” asked Rev. Mother. | 

As the two hesitated, Bobbie said in a shy voice: ‘‘ Oh, 
Sister, if they might be let off their holiday task !’’ 

“ Oh, yes, yes please, Sister,” cried Maeve and Bride 
simultaneously. Sister Imelda blushingly explained to the 
visitor that, on account of some little carelessness in their 
work of late, she had imposed upon them a holiday task, 
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which she now most willingly withdrew, in consideration _ 
of their splendid work that afternoon. So, with many 
words of gratitude from the two girls, Miss Smith left the 
room, and, a few minutes after, the convent. 

Poor Sister Imelda! Poor Reverend Mother! Could 
they but have seen the grave, serious Miss Smith when 
she had turned the corner, leaning against a fence, 
hands on hips, the hat and brown veil at her feet, and 
giving vent to a series of guffaws that, assuredly never 
proceeded from a young lady before |! 

That evening Bobbie’s father called at the Convent 
and carried off with him three beaming youngsters. They 
were sitting after tea in the dining room of the little hotel 
where they were spending the night, before proceeding to 
Bobbie’s beautiful home in Cork, when the door opened — 
to admit—Miss Smith. 

Maeve and Bride immediately went forward politely, 
while Bobbie, to their surprise, remained on the sofa, and 
giggled. Miss Smith, instead of speaking, sat down and 
indulged in a series of the same guffaws that might have 
been heard earlier that day. Maeve and Bride looked 
aghast, but, in the twinkling of an eye, Miss Smith stripped 
off coat and skirt, veil and hat, revealing to their astonished 
gaze, the lanky form of Charlie. 

Then it was that Maeve and Bride appreciated the 
magnificence, the daring and, not least, the brilliant 
success of Bobbie’s plan. 


MICK’S ENGAGEMENT 


A MISSIONER’S STORY 


ee 


ELL, did anyone ever see such a murderin’ lot 
of hins ? ye would break the heart in the body 
of a Turk wud yere impidence. One would 
think ye never got a pick this blessed mornin’ 

wud the flyin’ and the squablin’ over that graineen of 

oats. If ye don’t keep yer place,” she continued, clutching 

a forward young pullet, “ I’ll make ye} Oh!” she cried, 

panting with the last effort, “ I feel ye’ll make me die 

before I’m dead at all!” But this pathetic announce- 
ment did not tend in the least to stop the fowl fight going 
on at her feet, and as she turned away in despair she 


beheld me for the first time, an amused spectator of the  . 


scene before me. 

“Oh ! is that yer Reverence ? Sure I’m sorry ye should 
be lookin’ on such an unmannerly pack. But faith! I 
think they’d take no notice of the Pope himself, God love 
him, when they’d see the oats; tho’ they are not worth 
feedin’ at present. I hadn’t a dozen eggs for the past 
month. I think they’re on sthrike. They wont lay 
them for a shillin’ a dozen. An’ sure ’tis little enough. 
But I must put me vexed hand in me pleased Pome an’ 
take it—to keep the taypot goin.” 

By this time we had reached the house, a shy structure 
that stood with its back to the road, the inside clean and 
tidy, if poor. I was giving a Mission in the town, and 
was on my rounds in quest of stray sheep. Old Mick 
Quinn, her husband, was on my list. He was an cld 
age pensioner, who by all accounts lived up to his meals. 
When we entered, he was sitting on a stool close to the 
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fire, but did not turn or take the slightest notice at our 
approach. 

His wife broke off her hen troubles and ran the con- 
versation on other lines. This consisted in addressing 
me as if seen for the first time: “ Oh, yis, yer Reverence, 
I’m very well, glory be to God.” These innocent remarks 
were accompanied by magic movements of eyes and 
mouth, and violent pointing of fingers and thumb in 
the direction of her husband, who evidently did not mean 
to die with his face to the foe, his back being still to us. 

“ Yis, Father, I’m well, an’ was at me duty this blessed 
an’ holy mornin’. ts 

“ She was,” came a voice from the chimney corner, 
‘an’ I’m payin’ dooty on id ever since.” 

“ Yer Reverence,” she continued, ignoring the remark, 
and still keeping up face and hand movements, “‘ I never 
miss me mornin’ Mass.” 

I saw I was to draw my own conclusions. The woman 
went out to look after the still hungry hens. whose cackle 
during her discourse gave her to understand they were 
not fed by word of mouth. At this I ventured to approach 
the old man, referring to the topic nearest to hand, the 
weather, and then asking how he was. But I got no 
answer. However, virtue being its own reward, that did 
not much matter, so I tried again, and, coming nearer, I 
said: ‘‘ Are you not glad to see me, I came to enquire 
about you ? ” 

At this remark some lost shade of courtesy fell on him ; 
he turned towards me, and said : 

“To be sure I’m glad to see you. I'm purty well, 
thank ye.” 

“ I’m pleased to hear it ; but ’tis your soul I’m anxious 
about.” 

“ Is that so: ? . Well, ’tis kind of you, but glory te to 
God, an’ His blessed Mother, that’s well, too.” 

“ I’m glad to hear it, you must be looking after it, then. 
I suppose you were at Confession lately ? ” . 
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“ Well, thin, I wasn’t.” 

“ Did you make your Easter duty ? ” 

_ “No, thin, I didn’t ; but you needn’t fret; me soul is 
all right.” 

“ I hope so; but out with it! How long since you 
were there—five years ? ” 

The old man laughed, remarking: “ Faith, ’tis nearer 
fifty.” 

“ Fifty years,” and you say your soul is all right! You 
are an old man, and another day should not pass until 
you make your peace with God.” 

“ Oh, there is no fear of me with Him, praise, honour 
and glory be to Him.” 

“ Well, after such a number of years, I think it time 
you were sure. Perhaps you often offended God griev- 
ously, and should you die in that state, you know hell 
with all its torments awaits you.” 

“There is no fear of that ; God will never send me to 
hell, an’ I’ll tell you why.” 

“ I said Id be glad to hear it, for tho’ there are many 
new inventions these days, I never heard of any to save 
a soul from hell that had the misfortune to die in mortal 
sin.’ 

“ Maybe so, sure yer reverence knows more about that 
place than I do, and I often think if it is as bad as you 
say it is, the big man himself couldn’t stand id. Noone ° 
could stand id. All the same, Pll tell you why I won't 
go there.” 

He settled himself more comfortably on the stool, and 
pointing to the single chair with doubtful legs, bade me 
rest myself. And after a few remarks, not in the language 
of flowers, respecting the intrusion of “thim divils of- 
hins,” began : 

“ Something about forty years ago I was workin’ over 
in England, an’ one mornin’ wud six or seven other men 
was goin’ to me work. ’Twas All Saints’ Day, an’ as we 
came into the town the bells rang out here an’ there for 
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Mass, an’ I bethought of the day we had. They never 
forget All Sinners’ Day over there, an’ ’tisn’t an’ aisy 
matter to think of the saints; but I did think that mornin’, 
an’ I says: ‘ Boys, we better go to Mass. We should go 
to-day, an’ we'll have time before work.’ 

“< To be sure we ought,’ says Jim Dunne, wud a grin, 

’tis our own feast day.’ 

“< What do you mane ?’ says I. 

“< That we are all saints, an’ sure this is our day.’ 

*“* Well thin, we better keep id, an’ go to Mass.’ 

““Oh, go you, says another, ‘we are not paid to go 
to Mass, an’ we are to go to work.’ 

“< Well, it be no harm do a little work for the other side. 
We don’t know when we may be called on. Dan Deegan 
got short notice.’ 

“ Just thin, what should drive up but the hearse goin’ 
to poor Dan’s funeral. It was a bran’ new one, an’ Smith, 
the driver, was as proud as if he was goin’ to a weddin’. 
Two of the men wor workin’ wud him, an’ one of thim 
remarked, ‘ You'll do a good trade to-day, Bill, for when 
the people see that hearse, they’ll be all dyin’ to get into id.’ 

“ As he drove away, I again reminded thim of Mass, 
but only two would come. 

“< Well, boys,’ says I, ‘Pl tell you what I’ll do, ru 
toss for id, an’, if I win, you'll all come to Mass wud me, 
an’, if I lose, rll go be meself, an’ ye can go your way.’ 
All agreed, an’ I tossed, an’ won. Every man of thim 
came to Mass wud me. It was a fine Irish priest that 
said Mass, an’ he gave us a grand sermon on the Saints 
of God, and on Mary, the Queen of thim all. He said 
anyone who was devout to her, and every day said three 
Hail Marys in her honour, would never go to hell. Before 
I left the chapel that day, I made an engagement wud the . 
Mother of God never to forget them, an’ I never did, an’ 
that’s why I know I'll never go to hell.” 

I said he could not have done a better thing to secure 
heaven, as our Lady was never forgetful of those who 
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honoured her, or called on her in need ; and no doubt it 
was she who sent me there to-day to prepare his soul 
to meet her by a good confession. “And now,” I con- 
tinued, “ there are four of us hearing above in the church, 
go up and go to whoever you like.” 

The old fellow bent thoughtfully over the fire for a few 
moments and then blinking up at me with one eye said: 
“ Well, I'll go to- you if you promise to be fair an’ aisy 
wud me.” 

I promised, and he came, and on the following day— 
Sunday—had the happiness of receiving Holy Communion. 
That day week I happened to be in the same direction, 
and was making my way to the door as best I could, when 
it suddenly flew open and the old woman rushed out 
wildly clapping her hands and crying with all her might. 
In vain I asked what the trouble was. She did not answer 
but turned again to the house. I followed and found the 
old man seated as when first we met. He had fallen back 
against the wall, his weary eyes closed in death—which 
came unawares—but not before Our Lady, who, unlike 
the wise Virgins, could spare oil enough from her own 
Lamp to have poor Mick ready to answer the Call, and 
continue his engagement in Heaven. 


-+ 
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‘* They are poor who have lost nothing, 
Poorer still who, losing, have forgotten ; 
They most poor of all who lose 
And wish they might forget. 


For memory is possession.” 


The glory of a long summer twilight shed its radiance 
over mountain and sea. The little village of Ballybeg, on 
the west coast of Ireland, might have tempted the brush of 
an artist, or have been a poet’s inspiration as I caught 
my first glimpse of it. Looking back through vanished 
years, “I, too, dwelt in Arcady.” Was it youth, or the 
beauty of purple mountain or sun-kissed sea, or the glory 
of the sunset, or was it Dan that made in after years that 
little village stand out foremost among all my memories ? 

I 

There was a feeling of mild excitement, not untinged 
with anxiety in the little poorhouse hospital. The “ lady 
nurse from Dyblin was comin’ by the evenin’ train.” 
The poor, simple people dreaded the advent of one, a 
stranger, who was coming to take such an intimate part 
in their lives. That feeling is innate in every human being. 

For many years they had been accustomed to the 
kindly, if not very professional ministrations of Mrs. 
MacKeevor, who was one of themselves, one to whom a 
little “‘ drop ” from a patient’s visitor was never an offence. 
But the old order of things was now changed by a new 
and exacting government, to keep pace with the times ; 
and here now in their midst was the white-capped nurse 
from Dublin, as one old lady said when she heard of the 
change, “ Oh, yis, she'll be here soon with her new-fangled 
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airs and city ways. The divil a coal a poor crature can 
get for her pipe on a cowld winter’s night whin the sleep 
won't come to her.” 

In due time I was introduced to my patients. How I 
still love to recall them, with the white souls of children, 
and how often when I lived and mingled with the wretched. 
and forlorn in the big, throbbing manufacturing city in 
America, that was my home for many years, did I look 
back with the keenest joy to the few brief months I spent 
among those simple children of the soil. 


II - 
An old man was seated under an apple tree in the little 
orchard attached to the hospital. Old and gnarled were 


‘the branches as the toil-worn hands that clasped the 
stout stick his head partly leaned on. The child-like 


expression of his face, that makes.so much for the beauty 
of the old people in Ireland, was intensified by the 
gathering gloom of late evening. 

Oh, for the brush of an artist to paint the wonderful 
light on that Gaelic face! The deep-set, grey eyes, the 
lofty forehead, the face chiselled as if in marble! Eighty 
summers and winters, long years of toil, digging and 
delving in the barren earth, the little plot of land on the 
bare mountain side that in other and younger days he 
called home, bowed and bent the body ; but time did not 
mar the child-like look that hovered over the old wrinkled 
face, or efface altogether the tender pink that still tinted 
his cheeks. And the yet luxuriant hair, now white as 
the drifting snow, fine and silky as thistle-down, still more 
enhanced this childhood of old age. 

‘“‘ A penny for your thoughts, Dan.” 

“ Ah, thin, Miss, dear, is it you? Well, well! PI just 
tell ye me thoughts if you’ll plaze be sated. l 

-“* You know, Miss, I never had the larnin’. In me 
young days, the childre’ hadn’t the chanst they have 
to-day. I’m four score and wan, an’ iver since I can 
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rimimber I used to be makin’ the grandest pictures in me 
mind that ye ivir saw, an’ it was wan iv thim pictures 
that I was makin’ this blessed minnit an’ seein’ in me mind. 
I think it must be the settin’ sun that brings this wan back 
to-night. 

“ I see my Mary, God rest her sowl. She lies in yonder 
churchyard this many a long day, an’ I see her to-night 
tachin’ little Dannie his prayers. He is sated on the 
little creepy at her knee, an’ her hands howld his two little 
fists. I see the look on her face wid the settin’ sun 
lightin’ it up. Oh, but she it was that had the bonny 
face, wid the hair so brown an’ wavy, an’ eyes that wor 
the wonder of every wan, wid the strange far away look 
in thim. I see her stoopin’ over the little child an’ his- 
face lookin’ up into hers : the same curly hair an’ eyes of 
his mother, an’ me smokin’ me pipe, an’ the other two 
childre’, John an’ Kate, God rest their sowls, playin’ 
buttons. 

“That was the picture I was seein’ whin you came, 
Miss. It’s close on fifty years be the count. To me it is 
only to-night. An’ he left us to cross the say. Times 
were bad in Ireland. He was only a boy growin’ whin his 
uncle sint for him. Nineteen years, an’ he stood five feet 
tin in his stockin’ feet. It killed his mother. Afther 
two letthers he never wrote agin. An’ the poethry that 
wouldn’t stop goin’ through me head, an’ I often and 
often wished I had the larnin’ to pin down all that I heard 
the mountains spake, an’ the wind an’ the say, all I’d 
like to say to the childre’ an’ their mother. I don’t know 
how it is; but some ways,. Miss, ye seem to draw me 
mind out iv me, for livin’ sowl doesn’t know what I tell 
ye this blessed night. No wan but God, an’ the ould 
fiddle that I love wid the same love the mother gives to 
her wan child, dreadin’ every cowld blast that blows, for 
fear he would be snatched from her. What I couldn’t 
put in writin’ for want iv the larnin’ I make the fiddle 

spake for me.” 
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How wonderful it all was. The silent summer gloaming. 
This hush of nature. The shades of evening gathering 
thick and fast, shutting out from view, one by one, hill 
and dale and quiet hamlet. Only the sobbing sound of 
the incoming tide to break the silence. The voice of 
God seemed speaking through the night. A silence fell 
between us, broken by Dan: 

‘Last summer come a twelvemonth, Miss, there come 
to the village a grand larnid lady. She wrote the greatest 
books, an’ many’s the time she sat as you sit now, she 
was that humble. An’ we got to discoorsin’ just as we 
are doin’ now ; an’ whin she was goin’ away she geve me a 
book she wrote. An’, Miss, here it is. Many’s the time I 
look at it, an’ I invy—I know God will punish me for 
the sin—the chanst she got for the larnin’ that was never 
given to me.’ 

I took the proffered book, written by a brilliant young 
author who died about two years ago. Ah, yes, she 
surely must have found inspiration in the unlettered 
eloquence of this simple son of the soil: 


.““ The peasant at his cottage door 
Can teach you more than Plato.” 


This was but the beginning of many “ discoorses ” under 
the old apple tree, and sweet was the music from the old 
violin speaking each mood of the player. And from this 
unconscious philosopher I learned the easiest way to 
untangle many of life’s hard problems. How strange 
that often it is years after a remark is made, or an advice 
given, its full import is realised. 

One evening in late October we walked a little way 
down the road, to the churchyard where so many of his 
kindred slept. There I told him I had received a letter 
from my people in New York just that morning, urging 
me to come over on account of the failing health of a - 
member of the household. Was it the shadow of a late 
October evening ? or did there indeed steal over his face 
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the grey shadow of death? Did the heart, already 
feeble, grow weak at the thought of losing his comrade ? 
Perhaps this going away of mine brought back in all its 
force his early loss. He may have seen again a tall, 
curly-haired lad bidding good-bye to his home, turning, 
as he came to the bend of the narrow lane, to give one 
long last look at the little cabin, and the young mother 
who watched him from the threshold with straining eyes. 
It may be that all this came before him, he so often spoke 
of the farewell. 

“ Goin’ away, alanna! Well, God’s will be done! 
He tuk from me every wan I iver cared for. My Mary 
is lyin’ low this many a year in the churchyard, she never 
was any good wance the boy wint an’ dropped writin’, 
an’ whin the faver tuk the boy an’ girl we had at home 
her heart gave out entirely’. He tuk thim all to Himself. 
The gentle lady that stopped in the village is far away, 
too, an’ now it’s yourself, alanna ! ”’ | 

He expressed a wish to go to “ Mary’s grave,” and, 
kneeling down, with tear-dimmed eyes raised to heaven, 
he prayed fervently for his boy—prayed that I might 
meet him. ‘ They’re all safe, I know, with God—Mary 
an’ the childre’ ; but where is Dannie ? ”’ 

Across the grave he handed me a rosary of bogwood : 

“Alanna, whin you see him, give him this. He'll 
rimimber thim ; many’s the time, as a little lad, he stole 
thim to play with. The blessed bades. God forgive 
him.” 

I looked at them, the rude home-made rosary beads 
that belonged to three generations! What prayers from 
simple, trusting hearts, in sunshine and tears, went up 
to the Father in Heaven and the Virgin Mother. 

“ Keep them, Dan, until I’m goin’ away. Don’t part 
with them yet. Poor Dan, I’m sorry I must go.” 

“ Ah, yis, until yer goin’ away, until yer goin’ away.” 

“ An’, oh I wish you weren’t goin’ there to that strange, 
quare land where the childre’ forget the ould people at 
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home, forget the mother whose wan wakin’ thought, 
night, noon an’ morn’, is iv thim. Whin the sorra an’ 
throuble come to thim, thin the mind travels back. Sure, 
me son, Dannie, was the best boy a father ever reared. 
It’s nigh on forty years since he left the counthry an’ he 
never wrote but twice. The uncle, me wife’s brother, 
died iv the new amonia a few months after Dannie wint 
over, God rest his sowl! An’, Miss, it was an impy 
letther, but maybe the poor boy hadn’t id to spare. 
Alanna, it’s the quare place. Sure, Miss, they tell me that 
there’s people workin’ in the night there just as hard as 
in the day. Oh, I don’t think you'll like thim big, noisy 
places. Sure you can niver see the sun rise, or set, wid 
the big, high buildin’s, an’ every wan is runnin’ afther 
goold! An’ whin they do come back the mind is changed. 
Do you know why? It’s because all the poethry is gone 
out iv their heads. They can’t any longer hear the music 
in the wind blowin’, or the hummin’ bees, or see it in the 
flowers bloomin’. They niver can content themselves in 
the ould home agin. They go back, an’ from all accounts, 
the mind is just as onaisy over there. There’s a longin’ 
in their hearts that drags the mind back, an’ yet no con- 
tintment whin they do return : 


“ Exiled from home, the far seas roll 

_ Between them and the country of their birth ; 
The childhood turning impulse of their souls 
Pulls have across the earth.” 


“ An’ I’m poor an’ lone an’ forsaken, the poorhouse, 
glory be to God, my last home on earth. But I’m glad I 
_ never travelled across the say, for maybe I, too, would 
come back an’ couldn’t hear the music that the waves 
make as they bate upon the shore, or the wind whistlin’ 
through the heather. Maybe I couldn’t see the sun rise, 
or set, an’ feel me sowl taken out iv, me body watchin’ 
it, an’ the grand picture I iver saw in me mind, iv the 
blessed heaven that’s waitin’ for me, whinever I watched 
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the sun go down. For, alanna, I know I’m very near the 
ind iv the road. The journey is very short now, an’ I’m 
glad I niver saw anything but these grand ould hills, 
heard nothin’ but the sound iv the sobbin’ say, They 
tell me, Miss, that in America there’s divils walkin’ the 
sthreets night an’ day, an’ the more innocent the poor 
girsha or gossoon is, the more they thry to get a hoult iv 
thim. An’ I trimble whin I think how I might be led 
whin I was young be the coaxin’ iv me comrades who 
wint there. But, alanna, me wish this blessed night for 
you is this: if you have to go, if its laid out for you—an’ 
we must all travel the road God plans out for us—if you 
cross the say, I ask God this blessed night to sind you 
back, for I think thim cowld, quare cities will crush the 
heart out iv ye.” 


“ A telegram, Miss!” It was the porter from the 
hospital, who had signed for it and brought it to me. It 
was an urgent message to hasten to the deathbed of a 
relative in a distant county. Arrangements were made 
that I could leave next morning. I was obliged to start 
at a very early hour. A hurried goodbye to Dan, a long, 
lingering handclasp. ‘‘ God be wid ye till we meet agin, 
alanna; goodbye, goodbye.” Poor old Dan in broken 
accents took his last farewell of me. I never saw him 
alive again. I was absent a week. It seems that after I 
went away he took to fretting greatly. He caught a cold, 
at first considered light, but later, it developed into 
pneumonia. I returned in the evening of the morning 
that he died. His one regret was that I was not there. 
In his moments of consciousness he missed me. 

“ Give me kind good nurse the bades. I know she'll 
have a look out for Dannie,” were almost the last words - 
he uttered. | 

Very peaceful and happy he looked in the plain deal 
coffin; by his side, as he had wished, lay his beloved 7 
fiddle. 


NANCY BROGAN’S WHITE LEGHORNS 


A SKETCH OF ULSTER VILLAGE LIFE 


N a tiny, whitewashed cottage standing on the out- 
skirts of one of the sleepy little villages that are 
studded at regular intervals along the Glynn valley, 
lived Nancy Brogan. A tall, upright, angular spinster 

of sixty was Nancy, with a long nose, a pair of pene- 
trating black eyes, a sharp tongue and a kind heart. 

For the greater part of her life Nancy had been in service, 
and had the reputation of being a°moneyed woman ; but 
in spite of this she was well liked, for she was by no means 
a miser, and had an infinite capacity for “‘ helping lame 
dogs over stiles.” In fact, the good dame would have 
been the most popular woman in the parish but for the 
fact that not for love or money could she be induced to 

part with a setting of eggs. This was in the days before 
= poultry lectures, before Mrs. Hen and her family had a 
whole column of the weekly newspaper devoted exclusively 
to themselves. Consequently the housewives of Dromore 
could not understand the pride and affection with which 
„Nancy looked on her feathered pets—twenty-four pure- 
bred White Leghorns, regarding her oft avowed determina- 
tion to “‘ keep her breed to herself’’ as merely the out- 
come of a dislike to see her neighbours with as nice fowls 
as her own. No American millionaire or South African 
magnate ever prided himself more on the possession of 
rare orchid or famous painting than did Nancy on her 
Leghorns. 

She had got the breed from a former mistress, a practical 
breeder and fancier, From her also she had acquired 
much of her knowledge of poultry culture, a knowledge 
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that enabled her to adorn her dresser daily with a long 
row of large white eggs, summer and winter. With a 
married cousin, who was proprietor of a lodging-house in 
Glasgow, Nancy had entered into a contract by which 
she undertook to keep her in eggs all the year round. 
The little scheme was advantageous to both parties. 
By it, Mrs. Murphy was enabled to set before her boarders 
fresh eggs daily, while Nancy’s heart was gladdened every 
Wednesday morning by the receipt of a postal order for 
about double the amount she would have received had 
she disposed of her produce to the grocer. No wonder 
she tacitly agreed with her neighbours when they termed 
her “‘ the most long-headed woman in Donegal.” 

Early one morning as she was busy about the kitchen 
she was not a little surprised to see the tall. gaunt figure 
of Lizzie Gallen, the queen of the Dromore gossips, darken- 
ing the doorway. As a rule she kept such characters at a 
distance, but on this particular morning she was in an 
amiable frame of mind, and civilly asked Lizzie to step 
in and warm herself. But Lizzie refused the invitation. 

“No,” she said, “ I can’t be sittin’. I’ve business in 
the town—at the police barracks.” This with an air of 
mystery not unmingled with importance. ’ 

“ At the barracks ? ” and Nancy so far forgot herself 
as to stare. 

The old gossip’s eyes sparkled malignantly. She had 
news that would make Nancy “ sit up.” 

“Listen,” she said, craning her neck forward and 
lowering her voice, “ Mr. Kelly’s hen-roost wuz broke 
into last night an’ ivery wan av his fine flock av poultry 
stolen.” 

The crone could hardly repress a smile of malignant. 
satisfaction as she noticed Nancy’s look of consternation. 

“ I went up there this mornin’ fur a dhrap av butther- 
milk, an’ that wuz the first thing I heerd. Mr. Kelly 
towld me tae let the police know—not that that'll do much 
good now.” 
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“ No,” said Nancy absently, her mind busily thinking 
how best she could safeguard the precious Leghorns. 

“ I jist thought I’d dhrop in an’ warn ye; maybe it’s 
afther yer own fowl they’d be next,” and old Lizzie 
gathered her shawl closer about her. 7 

“ Dear forbid” ; and a watery smile parted Nancy’s 
thin lips, “ it’s quare an’ lonely I’d be without them, not 
to speak of the loss.” 

Lizzie shook her head dolefully as she lifted the can of 
buttermilk from the door-step. 

-© “ My advice is tae sell thim, betther that than havin’ 
thim stole.” 

“ Maybe,” hopefully, -° the thief would be afraid to 


. -make another haul about here.” 


“ Maybe so, maybe not ; but my opinion is that Dromore 
hasn’t seen the last av him,” and with this parting shot 
Lizzie stalked off, a malicious grin playing about the 
corners of her grim old mouth, a wicked twinkle in her 
little beady eyes. 

That evening she sat over the turf smoke in the little 
tumble-down cottage of her fellow-gossip, Becky Martin, 
relating with much gusto the interview of the morning, 
and how she had made Nancy “ trimmle lick a leaf.” 

Alas, the gossip’s gloomy prognostication. proved to be 
only too true—Dromore had not seen the last of the fowl- 
stealer, 

Scarcely a week had passed when one morning the news 
was noised abroad that James Donnelly, a “ warm’ 
farmer, living a few miles farther up the valley, had got 
up in the morning to find his yard minus its fine flock of 


_ poultry. This proved to be only the-second of such 


thefts. Needless to say, police and people worked’ hard 
to effect a capture; but the thief was wary, and carried on 
his little game in too erratic a manner to be easily caught. 

One week it was big Bill Sands who fell a victim, next 
it was Pat Murphy, who lived three miles further up the 
valley. Nor were the farmers the only ones who suffered ; 
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the poor lonely old women by the wayside who kept a 
“whean ” of hens for company were not spared.. No 
wonder Nancy was in a state bordering on distraction. 

“ Och,” she would say to such of the neighbours as 

happened to broach the subject of fowl-stealing, “ it’s 
murdhered Pll be some night, fur if I heerd any wan at 
my hens I couldn’t stay in. Och, if I only had a man 
body tae defend me!” 
_ This was the one and only period of her life diring 
which Nancy had longed for a partner of the sterner sex, 
men being regarded by her as the incarnation of all that 
was evil in human nature. 

At length there came a lull—a week, a fortnight passed, 
and there were no further thefts, and Nancy, in common 
with a few of her neighbours, was beginning to congratulate 
herself on having been passed over, when the blow fell. 
Poor Nancy, it would be difficult to describe her state of 
mind as she stood in the middle of the deserted hen- 
house looking up at the empty perches. Grief, rage, a 
desire for revenge, chased each other until the poor 
woman’s brain fairly reeled, and she had to sit down on 
an empty box to prevent herself from falling. 

In the early hours of the spring morning she had awoke 
with a strange, uncanny feeling, that told her all was not 
well, and hastily jumping out of bed, had drawn on her 
“ springsides’’ then snatching the patchwork quilt from 
off the bed she folded it about her tall person, and thus 
attired, had hastened out to the yard. One glance was 
enough—the fowl-house door stood ajar! For a full 
quarter of an hour she sat on the box, and a few tears 
oozed from her deep-set eyes. 

‘‘ Och,” she moaned, wiping one eye with the corner 
of the quilt and looking up at the empty perches with 
the other, “ my wee whean av hens that I thought so 
much av, an’ twenty av ye tae lay th’ day!” Then her 
eye fell on an empty box in the corner, and the angry 
blood rushed afresh to her brow. 
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“The villains!” she burst forth, “the double-dyed 
villains ! tae go an’ take the poor thing wae the poultice 
on her toe. Heth, ye had sharp eyes tae see her in that 
dark corner, so ye had.” 

A minute more she stood looking round the house, 
then went out. As she turned to pull the door after her, 
the quilt caught in a nail in one of the door-posts. With 
an angry “bad scran tae ye,’ she stooped and dis- 
engaged it, then she gave a start. That nail had done 
damage before, for hanging on it was a piece of drab 
cloth. Nancy was no disciple of Sherlock Holmes, her 
natural shrewdness it was that told her that here was a 
clue to the robbery. 

Taking the cloth she felt it between her finger and 
thumb. “ Ay,” said she meditatively, “it’s good stuff, 
but then like as not it’s a han’-me-down; anyone can 
go into the ould-clothes shop these times, an’ come out 
dhressed like a lord for ten shillings. I wondher ——” 

Just then the sound of wheels upon the hard road 
caused her to beat a hasty retreat to the kitchen. 

“Its young Mr. Knox,” she said, peering round a 
corner of the blind. “ I wonder why he’s so early on the 
-road, . Ugh !” suddenly recollecting herself and drawing 
the blind to one side, “ sure, this is Tuesday, the market- 
day in Kilbane, it’s there he’s goin’.” 

Suddenly a thought struck her, and she stood stain 
out of the window. For a full minute she stood thus, 
then sat down on a chair, breathing hard. 

“ I bet ye that’s where the villain has taken my hens— 
tae Kilbane. He thinks he’ll have them sowl’ an’. away 
before I'm up out av bed. But Pll show him, the villain, 
whoever, he is,” with a hardening of the jaw, and a shake 
of the fist; “ I'll make him rue the day he came afther 
my Leghorns, or my name’s not Nancy Brogan.” And 
after a pause: “ It’s four o’clock now, an’ it’s four miles 
tae Kilbane ; surely PI be there at six. _ 

With Nancy, to think was to act. Twenty minutes 
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later saw her dressed in her “ second-best ’’ suit of black 
cashmere, Paisley shawl and black straw bonnet with 
neat burch of violets at one side, and last, but not least, 
a huge, tent-like, cotton umbrella, her constant com- 
panion in sunshine or in rain. Going to the cupboard 
she poured out a cup of rich milk, then cut and buttered 
a slice of home-made bread, and sitting down at the table, 
ate her modest repast. 

“ There, now,” she said when she had finished, “ that’ll 
help me along,” and, rising, she shook the crumbs from 
her lap. 

Five minutes later saw her a solitary figure on the 
white road. It was that sweet, calm, peaceful hour when 
the rosy flush in the eastern sky indicates that the King 
of Day will soon arise and awake the sleeping world with 
a kiss. Scarcely a bird twittered, scarcely a leaf stirred ; 
all around was an Eden-like peace and loveliness. But 
matter-of-fact Nancy, stepping along between the fast 
greening hedgerows, gave no thought to the beauty around 
her save to remark to herself, when passing an exceptionally 
fine crop of oats, that, ‘‘ that fiel’ av corn was doin’ well.” 
Soon the rumble of a cart caused her to quicken her steps, 
but on second thoughts she turned into a field and waited 
for the vehicle to pass. You see Nancy was one of those 
who like to keep their business to themselves. The carter 
might give her a lift, but then most assuredly he would 
want to know the reason for her early journey, a thing 
Nancy was not prepared to tell, for the thought had just 
struck her that perhaps, after all, she was on a fool’s 
errand. The cart came on with provoking slowness; but 
at last after many jolts and rumbles it passed, and Nancy, 
peering through the thick hawthorn hedge, gave vent to 
an exclamation—‘“If it isn’t that tom-boy, Denny 
Harkin, wae a load av dead pigs! What a fine laugh — 
he’d have had if he came upon Nancy on the road at this 
unearthly hour.” | 

Nancy gave the cart a good start of her, then continued 
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her journey. She was, fortunately for her peace of mind, 
early on the road; another two hours, and the farmers 
within a radius of ten miles would be streaming into the 
prosperous market-town, some in their low, heavy, 
rumbling carts, others—those who had good banking 
accounts—in their highly-varnished dog-carts or jaunting- 
cars. Many there were who patronised the ten train, 
but those were people whose business could be transacted 
later in the day. 

The hands of the town clock were just pointing to six 
as Nancy entered the market-place. Business had just 
commenced, and the air was filled with the gruff voices 
of the men, the cackle of hens, the hoarse quack, quack of 
ducks, and the hiss of a few ganders that had escaped the 
Christmas slaughter, while the squeal of young pigs from 
the adjacent pork-market added not a little to the pande- 
monium. 

Nancy was glancing at the long line of carts drawn up 
on one side of the wide enclosure,swondering whether 
any of them contained her pets, or whether, after all, she 
had come on a fool’s errand, when her eye fell on a sour- 
looking, dark-visaged man seated in a rickety spring-cart, 
and wearing a fawn overcoat. Nancy sidled up a little 
to get a better look at him; then her heart almost stood 
still. From a corner of the coat was torn a straight 
_ oblong piece! For a full minute she stood staring at 
him as if fascinated. Never a doubt entered her mind 
but that this was the despoiler of her poultry yard. 

Just then a breezy little man in a green suit brushed 
past her. Instinctively Nancy knew him to be one of 
‘the fowl-buyers, and hastening after him she touched 
him on the arm. “ Sir,’ she said, with difficulty re- 
= pressing her exictement as he turned, a look of inquiry 
on his cheery, round face, “sir, would ye mind helpin’ a 
= poor woman that’s in trouble? Listen, sir,’ drawing 
him to one side and lowering her voice, ‘ you'll excuse 
the liberty I’m takin’ in makin’ so free wae ye; but last 
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night I was robbed av twenty-four white Leghorns ; wan 
av them has a poultice on her toe.” 

“ But, my good woman —— ” 

“ Excuse me, sir, but I believe that man over there is 
the wan that took them, the boy wae the fawn coat I 
mean, sir. Look at this,” drawing from her pocket the 
piece of cloth she had found hanging on the nail. “ He 
left this behind him on a nail in the hen-house door.” 

The little man took the cloth, then looked at Nancy, 
then gave a low whistle. An amused twinkle came into 
his eye as he said: “ Why, you put two and two together 
with the best of them—it’s in Scotland Yard you should 

be.” 

“ Then you'll help me?” hopefully. 

“To be sure. Just you stand by and I’ll go over 
and interview this fellow, and if you see him offer me 
your fowl, come forward and claim them. But don’t 
let the fellow suspect you are up to anything.” 

Nancy did as she was told, and the “ hen-man,” un- 
conscious of the lynx-eyes behind him, began driving a 
hard bargain over the sale of a dozen Indian Runners. 

“Look here, misther,’ he cried, “you'll not git a 
betther bargain this side av Michaelmas; there’s not 
betther layers in the counthry.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know. But I require table birds; now 
Aylesbury or Rouen ——” ~ 

“ Here, here,” said the fowl-man impatiently, and a 
dark scowl mounted to his brow; “‘ have yer own way, 
take thim.. Only I’m hard up it’s not fur double the 
money ye'd be gettin’ them.” 

“Well, well,” and the little fowl-buyer took out a fat 
purse. “ You’ve hens, I suppose? They’re going better 
than ducks just now.” | 

At mention of the word “hens,’’ Nancy drew nearer, 
but a warning glance caused her to draw back-again ; still, 
her eyes never left the man. 

“ Ay, to be sure,” said he, somewhat mollified. “ Wait 
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tae ye see these an’ ye'll say they’re beauties—might take 
a prize at a show, so they might.” Hauling up a bag, he 
cut thé string and drew forth two white hens, securely 
tied by the legs and handed them to the MEE 
“ There now, what do you think —— ” 

“ I think the sooner ye hand them hens over to them 
that owns them, the betther it’ll be for ye,” and Nancy, 
furious in her righteous indignation, sprang forward and 
laid hold of the side of the cart. 

The culprit had drawn out the bird that had the poulticed 
toe | 

“Lay hould av him, men!” she screamed. “ He’s 
the villain stole my fowl last night. He has the rest 
av them in the bag—I know he has. Lay hould av him, 
men! lay hould av him!” and she looked wildly round 
the little circle of men that had collected like magic at 
_ sound of the altercation. 

“ Easy, my good woman, easy,” and the little fowl- 
buyer laid a hand on Nancy’s arm. “ Rest assured, if 
this man has your fowl he shall be made to give them up. 
Now, my man,” turning to the accused who, a dark scowl 
on his beetling brows, sat gloWering around him, “did 
you or did you not take this woman’s fowls ? ” 

“ I know nothin’ av the ould parrot or her fowl,” giving 
Nancy a look of mingled rage and hate. 

At this the little knot of men tittered, and Nancy’s 
rage blazed forth again. Well knew she the foul epithet 
had been suggested by a look at her nose, which, truth 
to tell, did resemble the talkative bird’s beak. 

“ Ay” she spluttered, “ ye do well tae call dacent 
people out av their names, ye limb av the ould boy. Arn,” 
raising her voice and fixing her eagle eye on the now 
cowering wretch who sat huddled up in the cart, “ Pl 
bet ye’re the villain that has been robbin’ ivery. wan 
from here to Killytor av their bits av fowl.” Then Nancy 
paused, breathless, and, with arms akimbo, glanced 
triumphantly round the little circle. She wag not one 
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who valued “ fulsome flattery,” but in that hour she felt 
-© something was due to her for her cleverness in hunting 
down the thief that had kept the Glynn Valley in hot 
water so long. Never a doubt entered her head but that 
this was the culprit. 

“ Troth, Nancy, I believe you’ve hit the nail on the 
head,” and the good woman felt a hearty clap on the back. 
She turned sharply then her face lit up. 

“ Oh, Mr. Kelly, sir, an’ it’s glad I am to see wan av 
my neighbours. That rascal there—Hi, catch him !” ex- 
citedly as the thief, seeing that the game was up, made 
a bold dash for liberty. Vain effort. In a trice, half-a- 
dozen strong hands were holding him fast. 

“ I think we had better send for the police,” and the 
little fowl-buyer glanced at Mr. Kelly. 

“ Police !’’ screamed Nancy, making a grab at the bag © 
containing the hens. “ Jist houl’ on till I getaway. Maybe 
it’s detainin’ me they’d be, an’ me havin’ two cows stannin’ 
waitin’ tae be milked.” 

“ But, Nancy,” and Mr. Kelly’s eyes twinkled mis- 
chievously, “ are you quite sure these hens are yours ? ” 

“Am I quite sure you’re James Kelly av Dromore ? 
Here, my good man,” turning to the culprit, “ tell the 
truth for wance in yer life, didn’t ye take these fowl from 
the premises av a wee house at wan end av Dromore ?—a 
wee thatched cottage way a rid dure. Tell the truth 
now,” and Nancy fixed the unhappy wretch with her 
eagle eye. 

“ Ay, I did take them,” he muttered, sullenly. ‘‘ Take 
them away wae ye, ye ould cockatoo, an’ may they niver 
lay another egg.” | 

“ Thank ye fur yer good wishes, my haro,” and Nancy 
dropped a mock curtsey, then, smiling triumphantly, she 
turned to Mr. Kelly. “ You see I wuz right, sir.” 

“You're a clever woman, Nancy, and it’s proud of 
you Dromore will be this day. If you fancy a wee drop 
of something—wine— ” 
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“A thousand thanks, sir, but you know I niver take 
anything stronger than tay. But ld be under a compli- 
ment tae ye if ye’d give me a lift home—that’s if ye’re 
ready tae go yet,” and Nancy glanced at Mr. Kelly’s 
empty cart. 

“ To be sure, to be sure. No, I’ve nothing to detain 
me. I just came in with a few young pigs,” and Mi: 
Kelly hurried away. 

Five minutes later saw Nancy, flushed and siding 
seated beside the good-natured farmer, the precious 
Leghorns comfortably ensconsed in a corner of the cart. 
Then someone called for three cheers for “ the smartest 
woman in Donegal,” a call which, needless to say, was 
heartily responded to, and Nancy, pleased and smiling, 
yet not a little embarrassed by this unwonted honour, 
bowed her acknowledgements in royal style. Then Mr. 
Kelly, his cheerful red face all smiles, whipped up his 
horse, and, still followed by the cheers of the crowd, 
drove out of the market-place. 

It was just eight o’clock when they reached Dromore. 
Many were the wondering glances cast on them as they 
drove up the long, steep street, and many were the sur- 
mises as to what was in the bag, as the cart stopped, and 
Mr. Kelly, alighting, carried the hens into the yard. 

“Surely, it’s not goin’ tae keep pigs, Nancy is, an’ 
Indian meal so dear,’’ said Mrs. Doyle, coming out of her 
house and walking slowly across the street, arms akimbo, 
- to where Mrs. Doherty stood leaning on her “ half-dure.” 

“ Throth, theres no knowin’ what Nancy’s up tae; 
but,” with a wise shake of the head, “ you may be sure 
it’s somethin’ that’s goin’ tae pay. Nancy’s a. long- 
headed wan.” | 

“ Well, whativer it is it’s from Kilbane; that’s Mr. 
Kelly an’ I saw him goin’ down tae Kilbane wae young 
pigs ; maybe Nancy wuz down an’ bought wan av thim.” 

By ten o’clock the good women’s feeling of curiosity 
had given place to one of admiration, and they, in common 
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with the rest of Dromore, were loud in their praises of 
Nancy’s “ cliverness an’ long-headedness.” 

That was one of the happiest days in Nancy’s life—a day 
which she signalised by giving to each and every one of 
her customers who came for milk, two and a half measures 
of the little brown mug instead of the regulation two. 
Of course they had, one and all, a word of praise for the 
good woman, and of course Nancy, as in duty bound, tried 
to make little of her exploit, though in her secret heart she 
felt she deserved all the good things that were said of her. 

It further transpired that Nancy’s surmise was correct— 
most of the fowls in the cart were stolen. Ostensibly a 
dealer, Sam Black, the thief, had travelled the valley, 
noting where there was a fine yard of poultry and returning 
in the dead hours of the night and making off with the 
fowls. Some of the irate victims were in Kilbane that 
eventful day, accompanied by their wives, who were 
able to identify their fowls. Well for the wretch had 
they been like Nancy, content to get back their property. 
But no, the thief was brought to trial and sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment, and from that time fowl- 
stealing ceased in the Glynn Valley. 

Nancy received a little present from each of the farmers 
whose fowls she had been the means of recovering ; but 
of none of them was she so proud as that from Mr. Cooke 
of Glenmore—a hen and clutch of Silver Wyandotte 
chickens. That is many years ago, yet Nancy still retains 
the breed, and, be it whispered, she is almost as proud of 
it as of that of the celebrated White Leghorns. 


THE HUMOURS OF SCHOOL 
INSPECTION 


(FROM A PENSIONER’S POINT OF VIEW) 


IFE would be much more pleasant for the average 
L National teacher if he could cultivate a proper 
sense-of humour. Things are done and said daily 
in the National schools, which are enough to pro- 
voke laughter from a wooden pole. But the teacher, as 
a rule, is at too close quarters to see their humorous side. 
It is exceedingly funny to mistake a senior inspector for a 
man anxious to enlarge photographs, but the teacher is . 
too busy wondering what effect his little slip will have on 
the marking of the sheet to see the joke at the time. 
=- In the old Results’ days, the teachers knew what was 
expected of them, and the inspectors also had their work 
cut and dry. Things are much altered nowadays. Often 
chaos results from the different standards of rapidly chang- 
ing inspectors. Still, the teachers—particularly the lady 
teachers—are slowly beginning to find out that the in- 
spectors are just men after all—every one of them with a 
little weakness which must be pandered to, if he is to be 
kept in good humotr. With one, it is a taste for frog spawn 
in glass jars—with another it is a burning desire to see plenty 
of red ink corrections all over the copy books of the pupils. 
Others are pleased if the walls are covered with any kind 
of atrocities in the nature of pictures, advertisements or 
the like, provided always there is nothing national about 
the subject. We knew one man who invariably opened 
all the presses and pulled out the drawers before removing 
his hat; and another who would almost insist that the 
girls should wear their hair close cropped like their 
brothers. It generally pays to find out the fad or fads 
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of the incoming inspector, just as it is always wise to 
know what a man prefers for dinner. 

At the transition period, t.e. when “inspection ”?” came 
in and “ examination ” went out, a number of laughable 
incidents took place. It was in r900, when the Boer war 
was being fought, and various rumours were afloat and 
credited in many parts of Ireland, to the effect that the 
“ drilling ” then introduced into the National schools was 
but a preparation for the art of soldiering. “ Drill,” said 
an angry father, “ my son’ll never learn to drill—except to 
drill potatoes. He didn’t come to school to be made a | 
sojer of.” 

In one remote district a lady organiser was sent to intro- 
duce the new system of kindergarten, which substituted 
the counting by sticks for our old friend the ball-frame. 
To supply the sticks, the lady purchased several boxes of 
matches and chopped off their heads before using. It 
was whispered around that she had some sinister use, 
perhaps the making of bullets, for her purthase. It 
being a year of fripperies in feminine apparel, she wore 
stout boots, a short dress and a thick veil; hence it was 
an easy step to deduce that she was a man in disguise, 
sent down for the purpose of recruiting the elder 
brothers of the pupils. The school was boycotted until 
she was withdrawn. 

We are inclined to advise some of our teachers, when 
asked to do unreasonable things, to act as acted a lady- 
teacher recently. The inspector was strong on nature 
lessons. He visited the school on a very wet day. Being 
duly relieved of his dripping umbrella and overcoat, and 
. seated comfortably near the fire, he asked the teacher if 
she would give a lesson “ on—on—well, say a head of 
cabbage!” She looked out at the pouring rain; then 
turning to the inspector and giving him a long quizzical 
look, she asked slowly: “ Is it in earnest you are?” He 
nearly fell off the chair with fright: it may have been the 
grammar that upset him. But he managed to gasp, 
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“Yes.” “Then,” she said stolidly, “ the nearest cabbage 
garden is a quarter of a mile off, and as you are wet already 
you’d be the best to go-for the head of cabbage.” 

He was dumb for a quarter of an hour, at the end of 
which he asked her to give a lesson on whatever she pleased. 

The cult of the frog spawn was very fashionable some 
years ago among inspectors. It was laughed out of a ` 
certain circuit in this way: “ The school,” said a young 
lady impressively to the inspector, “is not wide enough 
for a frog and myself. It has to be either one or the 
other.” The poor man capitulated at once, and never 
mentioned frogs afterwards. 

Another inspector halted outside a door and heard the 
now unfamiliar sound of the ruler meeting the palm of a 
child’s hand. He entered, and lifted the “ corporal 
punishment ” book from the wall: “ Are you aware,” he 
asked the teacher, “that Rule so-and-so says that 
corporal punishment should be duly recorded here,” 
-tapping the book, “and should not take place until 
twenty minutes after the offence ? ” 

“The Commissioners weren’t thinking of Jerry O’Dea 
when they made that rule,” said the exasperated teacher. 

Fresh air faddists are needed amongst the school in- 
spectorate. The air, in the city infant schools particularly, 
is, as a rule, anything but salubrious. In many old country — 
‘schools, too, the ventilation is imperfect, while the draughts 
are all but perfect. Into one of those schools came an 
inspector on his annual tour. Like the dark-eyed gipsy : 


“ He looked east and he looked west, 
He looked north and southward O.” 


Then he ordered all the windows to be opened up and 
down. This was done, and maps and copy-books showed 
a tendency to “schame school.” He waited patiently 
while the truants were being placed in corners. Then he 
lifted his chair to a certain spot, near the centre of the 
floor, carefully measured six feet by pacing, drew a chalk 
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line, and returned to his seat. Here he lighted a cigarette, 
opened his coat, puffed smoke first under his left arm, 
then under his right, and all around his face and head. A 
class was led out to be inspected. He waved it to the line. 
“ Not nearer than six feet—not nearer—not any nearer, 
now,” said he. The children wondered, so did the teacher, 
and their wonder increased when he went out at the end 
of every ten minutes, twirled himself about in clouds of 
tobacco smoke—or whatever cigarettes are made of—and 
returned muttering darkly of germs, bacteria, microbes, 
and other awful things that could never have existed in 
that little country school. The climax came at parting. 
“ Good evening,” he said, “‘ the air here is so very bad that 
I fully expect you will all end your days in the lunatic 
asylum.” 

It is not the inspections that make life hard for the 
teachers—it is the curious manner in which such inspections 
are carried out. For instance, there is a rule to the effect 
that the teachers must remain in the playground with 
the children. The inspector had been inspecting the boys’ 
school, and left shortly before noon, declaring himself 
pleased with all he had seen. The teachers were not 
certain whether he had gone to the girls’ school or left 
the premises, when the boys were allowed out to play. 

“ Never mind, man,” said the principal to his assistant ; 
“ sit down and have a smoke—the boys will be all right in 
charge of the monitor.” They remained some time dis- 
cussing the morning’s work, when the assistant got what 
our American friends would call a ` hunch” that all was 
not well. ‘I'll take a peep,” he said, “ to see if all is 
well.” Suiting his action to the word, he went over to 
the closed door which gave on to a corridor. Stooping to 
peep through the keyhole, he found that his view was 
obstructed by the eye of the inspector ! 1! 
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